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Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


For the Welfare of Teachers. 


| behets devoted a quarter of a century to 
the welfare of children in the schoolroom, I 
am now in a positfon to woik for the benefit of 
Public School Teachers especially. I submit for 
your consideration several propositions : — 





First: The teacher’s *‘day’’ is a short anda busy 
one. 

Sevond : His pay is meagre, averaging throughout 
the United States, for women about $5. 00 a wee k, and 
for men about $6. 00. 

Third: If by chance —and the chances are not in- 
frequent — he loses his place, he will have hard work 
to get another. 

Fourth: 'The Old Glory Mining and Smelting Co., 
95 Milk Street, Rooms 64 and 65, for which lam an 
agent, is managed by a Board of Boston men of un- 
questioned integrity and business ability. It con- 
trols six deve slope “1 mines, believed by mining expe rts 
to be among the richest in the world. It has large 
quantities of ore re ady for the mills. It is a co-ope or 
ative mining company, there being no money for pro- 
moters, but all held for the benefit of the treasury, 
and will pay a dividend in May. 

Think it over, and see if you know of any better 
place to invest a few dollars, orif you can better pro- 
vide for a *‘ rainy day.’ Write for more particu- 
lars; or, what is better, come and see me. 

Yours for the teachers, 
PHILANDER A. GAY, 
‘“*The Milton Schoolmaster.”’ 
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Around the World. 
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DURABLE ! 


Adjustable School Furniture is 
now as universally recognized a 
sanitation. 
A small boy can never more sit 
in a large boy’s chair, nor 
alarge boy be squeezed into 


necessity as modern 


small boy’s seat. 
That inhuman 


practice must cease. 


THE CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIR & DESK COMPANY have 
all their work done in their own 
factory --- the only perfect ad- 
justable furniture plant in the 
Every piece of work in 
iron and wood is as perfect 

mechanical skill can make it. 


world. 


Adjust 


table Chair and 
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COMFORTABLE 


Pupils can study longer with 
greater comfort and in_ better 
health with adjustable chairs and 
desks. Children need and wise 
parents demand the adjustable 
chair and desk. With old furniture 
20 per cent. of the children have 
spinal curvature and 30 per cent. 
have defective eyesight, and the 
majority of both may be prevented 
by using adjustable chair and desk. 

The Chandler furniture is Dura- 
BLE, STRONG, RELIABLE, and PER- 
FECTLY Easy to adapt to any 
pupil. No filigree to catch and 
retain dust. It is impossible for 
the Chandler to get out of order. 
By Chandler patent measuring 
gauge, a pupil may be measured 
and both chair and desk accurately 
adjusted in less than a minute. 
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THE OLD SCHOOLS AND THE NEW. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER. 


[Reply to the sentiment, ‘‘The Old Schools and the New,” at 
Forefathers’ day dinner. } 

The old school differed from the new quite as much 
as the social life of the present differs from that of the 
past; that the educational processes have changed is 
patent, that healthy advances have been made is ap- 
parently doubted by a minority, but I trust I can 
realize on this anniversary and in this company that 
some of the methods of our ancestors, not quite obso- 
lete, would better have been retained. 

The existence of some part of current error in our 
modern life, social and political as well as educational, 
can well be attributed to the perverse rendering of a 
favorite maxim so often pronounced by iconoclasts 
and ignorant aspirants for fame. 

“Agitation is life, stagnation is death.” This is re- 
peated ad nauseam. One must remember that the 
most trivial and petty force’is frequently powerful for 
agitation (and destruction). Nature, the only re- 
liable teacher in the universe, has through the ages 
placed before us the powerful, constant, and effective 
example of intelligent, silent, and beautiful progress, 
growth, throughout the entire realm, in lawful 
action. ‘This is true of the movement of the ethereal 
spheres of Jupiter, Venus, Mars, and their compeers, 
all along down to the lily of the valley, that silently 
huds, blooms, and sheds its sweet fragrance to bless 
the life of man. Through every action silently mov- 
ing by the law of nature we learn that beautiful and 
effective advance is not by revolution, but by evolu- 
tion. Earthquakes, cyclones, and great convulsions 
of nature have ever created havoe and devastation, 
because in conflict with the law of growth. 

What a comment on that man’s practices, who pre- 
sumes that violent speech, extreme denunciations, and 
strained public utterances, through press and pulpit, 
are instruments for a healthy and certain advance in 
(iod’s kingdom. 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit. Only careful, pru- 
dent argument is the proper instrument for accom- 
plishing real progress, and such an instrument has 
ever been and must ever be effective with intelligent 
men, where only intelligence can effect the progress. 

And so that part of the schools of to-day that is an 
mprovement on the old has come to us not on ac- 
count of attacks of amateurs, but in spite of them. 
We brought our plan from the original apostles of free 

chools—the Dutch. Whatever England may have 
ven to us,—whom a recent Canadian minister desig- 
nates as “our erring child, that ultimately will return 

' the parental roof” (and really one finds it diffi- 

It to discover anything they have given us except 

he language),—free schools are not a part of our in- 
England; Holland, seconded by 


ritance from 


uther and Knox, are the forerunners. 
We Puritans, some of us with minds and bodies 
haped by a diet of beans and codfish for two hun- 


™ 


dred and fifty years, must no longer be misled by too 
much veneration for English antecedents. For our 
institutions we owe more to Scotland than to Eng- 
land, and to Holland, all; for the Dutch gave to Scot- 
land the seed that grew. Neither Elizabeth nor Mary 
Stuart would countenance education for the people. 
Both were Greek scholars, but not twenty souls about 
them were scholars also, and many of the former's 
court could neither read nor write. 

The University of Leyden was in its glory long be- 
fore England knew what the word university meant. 

When our Puritan forefathers were providing pay- 
schools for our people, the Dutch in New York were 
starting free schools. 

The American home, as our forefathers knew it, is 
departing. The schools of the present are compelled 
to be an instrumentality in this destruction. ‘The 
people demanding it, the schools are assisting. In 
our community five hours a day, five days a week, 
thirty-eight weeks in a year, or 950 hours a year, the 
pupil is with the teacher. In the year are nearly 
9,000 hours, and 950, or one-tenth, is spent in school. 
To this one-tenth the up-to-date parent relegates the 
entire intellectual, physical, and moral instruction of 
the child. The school is directed and expected to 
save the mind, body, and soul of the pupil. Religion 
must not be taught; but the child must be religious. 
Religion is the only element of knowledge that now 
has no place in the curriculum. All other known, 
and some undiscovered, learning either is in the 
schools or is demanded. 

This feature. I note as one of the phases of the 
schools wherein the older were the better. Our fore- 
fathers, yours and mine, had a home for the boys 
where something besides the will of the children gave 
direction to household affairs. ‘The road to sturdy 
manhood was properly made a healthfully rough one 
ut times, and tasks and self-denials, and severities oc- 
easionally by practical illustration with rod, made a 
part of child-life. ‘To-day we say much of this dis- 
cipline is wicked. With many children the path and 
bed of roses are real, and only in school are they 
taught to respect law. Even the school is shorn by 
current sentimental gush of some of its power. 

The Puritan home sent forth so sturdy a product 
that it has permeated and strengthened the nation. 
What does the thinking citizen foretell of the effect 
on society when the present generation of carefully 
neglected children become the adult citizens? 

The trend of present sentiment, that the school can 
and will do all, that the home is absolved from further 
training and drill, is harmful to the child anda 
menace to the future. 

Great as is the common school, ever powerful as is 
its work, it cannot and ought not to be called to do 
the training of the home. 

If business life has reached the point in history 
when the father’s entire time is therein,—and such 
is largely true, unfortunate though it be,—the mother 
must come to the salvation, and in such hours as she 
can spare from other domestic and extra domestic 
duties, step in to replace the lost attributes of the 
American home discipline. Thousand of fatherless 
children are about our streets, and thousands of child- 
less fathers (except Sundays and holidays). 

A second lapsing from the old schools is an element 
of the present civilization that pervades all activities 
and belengs quite as much to other institutions. 

Years ago everybody did not pretend to know some- 
thing about everything. To cure disease confidence 
was in the doctor; the minister was expected to 
preach, the people were not sermonizers, the school- 
masters understood their business. All professiona! 
experts, having spent a life-time in the study and in- 


vestigation and practice, were expected and required 
to follow their calling. 

Now, one occasionally meets with a person who can 
prescribe better than his physician, preach better than 
his minister, and keep school better than the teacher. 
Out of this comes an embarrassment not known to the 
old schools and a friction and interferenece frequently 
harmful. 

But the picture that has been presented is a picture 
in the shadow. The bright light of the present 
thrown upon the common schools of to-day shows far 
different outlines and presents a truth that can 
searcely be gainsaid; namely, that the condition of 
public education to-day and the advantages of the 
people so far outstrip those of any previous time that 
a view from unprejudiced eyes compels the onlooker 
to believe that no judgment can intimate the superi- 
ority of the old schools to the new. I have purposely 
presented the one side in order to make the contrast 
greater. 

We have thirteen and a half million children en- 
rolled in school to-day, of whom nine million are in 
daily attendance and will be for twenty-seven weeks 
the present year. Three hundred and eighty-three 
thousand teachers are in company with these pupils, 
of whom two hundred and sixty thousand are women; 
iin increase of women of seventy per cent. in ten years; 
not a fortunate change, for it would be better were 
the number of men and women teachers more nearly 
equal. lor the first time in the history of the coun- 
try many young men are entering the profession with 
enthusiasm and scholarship. No university of the 
time pretends to the name in all its fullness unless in 
the faculty is a professor of pedagogy. Through 
every circle of every little community is permeated an 
interest in the public schools, accompanied usually 
by an intelligent effort not only to maintain them, but 
to improve them. Quite as much in the educational 
world as in the scientific world, the history of the fifty 
vears just closing is more than miraculous. It has 
been my privilege during later years to be intimately 
associated with an old schoolmaster, recently one of 
our number in this church, now gone home,—I refer 
to Ariel Parish,—in whose genial association it was 
my privilege to be during the last months of his life; 
the pleasure of listening to his words exceeds that 
which I have ever met in the company of any other 
schoolmaster, except Mr. Hagar. Mr. 
Parish’s first school in Connecticut, only fifty years 


perhaps 


ago, was up with the times, and yet blackboards were 
not in use, lead pencils not invented, the marks being 
Steel 
pens were to come, and the pen-knife of Mr. Parish 
daily framed twenty-five pens from appropriaied 
quills from the poultry of the home barn-yard. 
Matches had yet to come, and when the fire in the 
homely fire-place in the corner of his schoolroora 


made with a hammered piece of black lead. 


went out at night a burning brand from the nearest 
neighbor's fire was the means of re-lighting the wood. 

Reading, and writing, and spelling, and arithmetic 
principally constituted the day’s work; and what was 
done in reading Webster’s spelling book and an old 
reader made up the school text for the pupil, while the 
Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs formed the main 
part of the home library. 

‘To-day in the Denver public library are an average 
of a thousand daily visitors. Often one-half and usu- 
ally one-third of these people have not reached their 
twentieth birthday. Children from fifteen 
years old pass to their own library room, where are 


five to 


vathered several thousand volumes written and nude 
for children. In the Gilpin school are 1,500 volumes; 
in the Whittier school 1,200 volumes, each one se- 
lected for the pupil’s instruction and entertainment; 
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and these books are read because an account of that 
reading Is required by the teacher. 

Thousands, almost millions, of dollars are invested 
hy enterprising publishers for the issue of beautiful 
and carefully prepared reading books for young peo- 
ple; and in that companion study, = spelling, —One 
occasonally hears the remark that the spelling of the 
present day is not as good as formerly. [ suppose 
the average gentleman of fifty vears ago required for 
his vocabulary during a lifetime not to exceed 2,000 
words. Tle could usually spell those 2,000 words cor- 
rectly, but at what cost! The typical school of that 
| 


time spent from thirty to sixty minutes a day in learn- 


ine to spell those words. Do you remember the last 
half hour in your New England country school, when 
class after class toed the line and spelled all the 
words from that part of the spelling-book that had 
A few of those 


words were needed for actual use, many of them were 


heen assigned for a spelling lesson? 


never again to be met with in common writing or con- 
versation. The young person of the present cay, 
with a demand and largely increased vocabulary, 
sp nds little time on the spelling-book, it is true, but 
ihe boy of twelve who is an average pupil in’ the 
schools has for use hundreds of words of which our 
forefathers knew nothing, and has learned to spelt 
them without appropriating one-sixth of each entire 
school day, and in addition frequently is tolerabls 
familiar with a modern language. 

In writing, the product of which was presented in a 
labored manner and with difficulty, either by the in- 
strumentality of the quill pen or the lead plummet, 
to-day is as common with the little hoy and girl as is 
the lop or marble or doll. 

Upon learning that L was to speak here in reply to 
the sentiment of the “Old Schools and the New,” | 
asked a teacher of fifty first grade children, of an aver- 
ave age of seven years, tO cause to he written for me 
a letter to Santa Claus, and that the manuscript so pro- 
duced should be handed to me before it had been 
looked over I) the teacher. These fifty papers L hold 
In my hand, and send them along down the tables for 
your inspection, Read them and tell me, “Can you re- 
member what you could do in writing, and penman- 
ship, and spelling, and punctuation,and capitalization, 
and fair English composition when you were six years 
old? In Jookine at these specimens, is it possible 
that one can believe to-day that the children of our 
forefathers attended schools superior to these of the 


present day? While | would reeall something of the 
stern characteristics of the early days; while | would 
do more toward making that important feature, faith 
fulness in meeting engagements, a permanent and 
component part of the character of every young per- 
son: and while | would recall and encourage more ol 
the desirable deportment that follows respect for age 
and position,—I can but know, and so must you, that 
with whatever loss we have met in this development 
of Young America, with his unfortunate jingo tenden- 
cles, that loss is a thousand fold neutralized by the 
uprovements reached in other directions. . 


The schools of our forefathers were the best they 


could do with the light they had. | scarcely dare 
say to-day that our schools are the best with the hight 
we have. And yet | have not met an individual who. 
however great his enthusiasm in the old times and the 
old schools, cared to have his children subjected Lo 
that kind of education which the twenty-five bovs and 
virls of Mr. Parish’s school received in Connecticut 


In 1825. 


4. 


TIMELY TOPICS IN 1795 
In the American Historical Register for November 


last there is the following account of the use of cur 


rent events in aetual schoolroom practice a full een 
tury avo, he eVXLract 


from the “Personal Reeol- 


lections of an Karly Philadelphian,’—though why 


“early is hard to see, inasmuch as the city had at- 
tamned nearly hall its present age when the harrator 
was born:— 


‘Durine mv early vears al Mr. Little’ 


preparatory 


school, it was the usage on a particular day of the 
week to have the newspaper of a day or two previous 
laid on the desk of the reading class. Each boy had 
his newspaper (the same publication), and read aloud 
a sentence from that part of the paper devoted to 
domestic occurrences and foreign news. The next 
boy pursued the same subject, and so on consecu- 
tively. until the usher announced the reading hour 
had closed. By this course of reading, much infor- 
mation of the world was gained in those days when 
the facilities for obtaining it were much fewer than at 
the present time. Newspaper reading was, however, 
confined to the larger boys; the Bible and Scott’s les- 
sons were the books of first readers invariably used. 

“| distinetly recollect that it was by such course of 
reading that I became acquainted, step by step, at so 
early an age (though in an inadequate degree of 
course), with the principal events of the French Revo- 
lution. The names of Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
Dumouriez, and many others of the leading revolu- 
tionists were familiar to the school boys, and even the 
great name of Bonaparte had already appeared in the 
papers and was duly noticed.” 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 
BY F. A. HILL, SECRETARY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
School Attendance.—The number of persons in the state 
May 1, 1895, between five and fifteen was 417,335,—an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 8,437; the number of all 
ages in the public schools for 1895-96 Was 424,353,—an in- 
crease of 11,400; the average membership, 349,536,—an 
increase of 7,665; the average attendance, 321,685,—an in- 


crease of 7,992; the percentage of attendance, 92. The 
number of pupils in academies was 5,994; in private 
schools, including parochial, 61,090. 

Teachers and Wages.—The number of 


teachers employed during the year was 12,275, of whom 


different 


1.078 were men and 11,197 were women. The number 
of teachers’ positions is 10,682,—an increase of 278. Four 
thousand five hundred and forty teachers have attended 
normal schools, of whom 3,903 are graduates. The men 
have been paid an average of $136.03 a month,—an in- 
crease of $7.48; and the women $50.30 a month,—an in- 
crease of $1.92. The number of schools, according to the 
popular local count, is 4,539,—a decrease of 51, which is 
explained by the process now going on of consolidating 
feeble and scattered rural schools into stronger central 
schools, and transporting the children thereto. The 
umount expended for such transportation the past year 
was $91,136.11,—an increase of $14,527.82. The number 
of schools, based on the single classroom as the unit oi 
comparison, is 9,1538,--an increase of 279. The number 
of teachers is larger than the number of schools reported, 
because there are many teachers who are not assigned to 
the permanent charge of schools, such as special teachers 
of drawing, music, sewing, cooking, calisthenics,etc. The 
returns show that relatively the men are slightly gaining 
in number upon the women, and also that there has been 
a perceptible gain in permanency of service. 

High Schools.—There are 257 high schools,—an increase 
of 5, with 1,186 teachers,—an increase of 92, and 34,323 
pupils,—an increase of 1,572. The high school enroll- 
nient is now § per cent. of the total enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools as against 6 per cent. ten years ago,—a gain 
in this ratio of enrollment of 33 per cent. From 25 to 30 
per cent. of all the children, and in few towns from 50 to 
60 per cent., at some time attend the high school, although, 
of course, SO Many cannot all be there at once. The num- 
ber of pupils in the high schools of the state has doubled. 
within fifteen years; in some schools it has doubled. 
and even trebled, within ten years. In buildings, equip- 
ment, and quality of work the high schools are making 
conspicuous progress. 

Evening Schools.—lorty-nine cities and towns have 
maintained evening schools, with 1,197 teachers and 
20,550 pupils, at an expense of $176,304.02, or $5.77 per 
pupil. The percentage of attendance was 53. It ought to 
he larger, but it can never equal that of the day schools. 

Cost of the School: The state valuation for 1895 was 
$2? 545,348,993 The amount expended for wages of 
teachers, fuel, care of rooms, and transportation of chil 
dren was $2.89 on each thousand dollars of this valuation, 
or $7,360,413.38,—an increase of $420,470.42: for super 
Vision, $316,674.07,—an increase of $7,020.08: for text 
books and supplies, $522.652.91.—a decrease of $98,126.19: 


for new sthoolhouses, $2,400,005.87,—the largest annual 
expense for this purpose ever incurred, and showing an 
increase of $729,924.27; for permanent improvements, 
$505,477.00,—a decrease of $41,644.64; for repairs, $284.- 


175.54 an increase of $474.93; and for sundries, $247. 


164.40. The grand total expended upon the public schools 
for all purposes, including the foregoing amounts, and an 
additional amount of $324,605.33 derived from voluntary 
contributions ($8,320.37), income of local funds ($132, 
!77.89), tax on dogs, ete. ($97,642.05), and the income 0} 
the school fund ($86,364.82), reaches the large amount o{ 
$4.65 on each thousand dollars of the state valuation, 0) 
$11,829,190.61, which is $1,167,838 .39 more than last year 
The cost of the schools per pupil, based on the amount 
expended for public schools exclusive of repairing and 
erecting schoolhouses ($8,639,532.20) and on the number of 
children between five and fifteen is $20.70. When basei 
on average membership the cost is $24.78. 

Text-books and Supplies.—The average cost of text 
hooks and supplies, based on average membership, wa: 
$1.50 for the year. 

Supervision.—There are 151 superintendents, 6 super 
visors, and 3 assistant superintendents of schools, for 259 
towns and cities, 50 being district superintendents for 148 
towns, with a minimum salary of $1,500 each, of which the 
state pays half. Ninety-three and eight-tenths per cent 
of the children of the state are under supervision. Ninety) 
tour towns are not under supervision, of which 82 have a 
valuation less than $2,500,000 each, and are therefore en- 
titled to state aid should they form districts and elect 
superintendents. ‘The number whose salary is $4,000 or 
more is 3: between $3,000 and $4,000, 13; between $2,000 
and $3,000, 34; between $1,000 and $2,000, 98; below 
$1,000, 12. 

Institutes.—The number of institutes held during th: 
year by agents of the board was 29, with 395 exercises and 
an attendance of 4,137 teachers. Six meetings of school 
committees and school superintendents have been held, 
at which 98 towns were represented. 

Agents.—The agents of the board in transacting their 
business have written more than 5,000 letters and tray 
eled more than 50,000 miles. They have visited 1,880 
schools, and delivered 711 addresses on educational 
themes. 

Normal Schools.—The normai schools had the past 
year 1,185 pupils, and sent out 307 graduates. They ad- 
mitted 423 new pupils, candidates having been examined 
in high school subjects for the first time in our normal 
school history. All the normal schools, old and new, 
have, or will have as soon as present enterprises are com- 
pleted, beautiful and spacious sites, fine buildings, and 
admirable equipment. The Salem and Fitchburg schools 
have just entered their new buildings. The North Adams 
school will open in February next, the Barnstable 
(Hyannis) and Lowell schools in September next, all in 
their new buildings. The Fitchburg school, the first oi 
the new schools to open, has now 108 pupils and 10 
teachers; its model and practice schools have 536 pupils 
and 15 teachers. Should professional training be de- 
manded of all new teachers, the ten normal schools would 
be taxed to their utmost. Over 1,500 vacancies occur an 
nually in the schools, while the normal schools send out 
about 800 graduates annually. 

PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE BOARD. 

1. Universal and permanent supervision through an 
extension of existing plans with slight modifications. 

2. The requirement of some minimum professional 
preparation on the part of every new teacher. 

3. Additional expert service to supervise, under the 
direction of the secretary of the board, the normal schools 
and the training and examination of teachers. 

1. Legislation to improve the school attendance and 
truancy laws in the interests of greater certainty of in 
terpretation and efficieny of execution. 

SOME CHARACTERISTIC¢ FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
IN MASSACHUSETTS TO-DAY. 

1. Enrichment of elementary programmes. 

2. Consideration of ways and means to reconcile the 
breadth of an enriched programme with reasonable thor 
oughness of instruction. 

3. Greater respect paid to the child’s individuality. 

1. The consolidation of feeble and seattered rural 
schools. 

5. Growth of the conviction that the schools all need 
skilled supervision as much as business enterprises that 
have it. 

6. The remarkable development of the high school 
System. 

7. The trend of the colleges towards recognizing in 
their admission requirements the general as well as the 
classical courses of the high schools. 

Ss. Great progress in schoolhouse construction, sanita 
tion, and equipment. 

J. An improvement in teachers’ salaries. 

10. An increasing earnestness of demand for scholar 
ship, professional training, and heart in the teacher. 

11. A growing interest in school matters on the part 
of boards of trades, citizens’ associations. women’s clubs, 
and non-professional educational societies. 

12, Growth of the feeling that the principle of indi- 


vidualism or localism in school management should not 
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be permitted to exhibit itself anywhere in depriving chil- 
dren of good schooling and the state of that better citizen- 
ship to which good schooling leads. 

The Needs of Massachusetts Schools.-Under each of 
the twelve foregoing heads there are deficiencies, in- 
equalities, apathetic conditions and evils that need to be 


remedied. The three legislative requirements that, in the 
judgment of the secretary of the board, will contribute 
most to progress in the desired directions are those provid- 
ing (1) for universal skilled supervision, (2) for trained 
teachers, and (3) for partial state participation in the tax 


for schools. Abstract of Report. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY- 


COTTON. 


BY ALBERT E. 


WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Corron.— The plant which supplies the raw mate- 
rio’ for clothing for all nations and for one of the 
greatest industries is among the most valuable of 
nature's produ tions. The cultivation of the cotton- 
plant, the manufacture of its fibre, and the distribu- 
tion of its product afford employment to a much 
larger amount of capital and labor than any other 
branch of mechanical industry. 

rom September 1, 1875, to August 31, 1895, the 
export of cotton was $4,200,000,000, In the same 
time our wheat and flour export combined was but 
#2.610.000.000, and of wheat, flour, and corn but 
$5,200,000,000, For seventy-five years, from 1820 
to 1894, the entire export of wheat and flour was but 
#$4.000,000,000, or less than the cotton from 1875 to 
ISO4. 

Propuction.— The cotton plant is indigenous to 
the United States, 


1,000 bales, or 2,000,000 pounds, but in 1796 it was 


In 1791 the total yield was but 
10,000,000; in TRO00, 40.000.000: in IS10O.) 80.- 


OOO002: In TS20. 160 000.000, 


This rapid develop- 
ment of the cotton industry in the South gave great 
prominence to that section. the negroes became of 
great value, and slavery was commercially fastened 
upon the country. 


The production has grown as follows: 


1840. 1.634,954 bales 1S78. 5,074,000 bales 
1842. 2,378,875 , 1880. 6,605,000 

1851. 3,126,000 ‘* IS&5. 6,575,000 

1855. 3,665,000 ° 1SS6. 7,046,000 

1859. 4,861,000 * 1890. 8,652,000 

1865. 2,269,000 ‘“ 1891. 9.035.000 

1869. 3,122,000 ‘ 1894, 9.901.006 

1870. 4,852,000 ‘ 


Y1ELD.— In nineteen years, from 1876-94, the cot- 
ton crop of the South brought to that section morc 
than six thousand million dollars (&6,300,000,000), 
In 1756 there were 11,635,000 acres in cotton and 
In 1894 there were 19,684,000 acres. The increase 


was as follows:— 


1876. 11,635,000 acres 1885. 18,379,000 acres 
IS78. 12,240,000 ‘* IS89, 19,979,000 
ISSO. =16,123,000 a 1890. 20,583,935 
IS81. 16,851,000 * S94. 19.684.090 


1884. 17,426,000 

Inp1A.— The oldest of all cotton growing countries 
is India, where cotton was largely used in the domes- 
tie inanufactures five centuries before the Christian 
era. India had a system of hand-spinning, weaving, 
ind cveing two thousand years before Kurope or ing- 
ind had thought of such industries. Attempts were 
ade as early as 1788 to introduce the better cottons 
other countries for sixty years, but without success, 
itil near S60. The civil war in America was the 

at inspiration to the suecessful cultivation of 
\merican and Egyptian cottons. Now England 

ports more than 1,100,000 bales annually from 
India, and England has introduced more than 
LOO 000 spindle s into India. There are more than 
00,000 acres in cotton. Only rice, wheat, oil 


ls, and grain have so large average. The cotton 
cotton goods imported amount to $5,800,000, 
KGyprran ‘Corron.— Next to the Sea Island cot- 
hn quality is the Egyptian. Although cotton was 
n in this country in very remote times, it was 
until this century that the present excellent varie- 


were cultivated. In 1823 Egypt exported to 


* Copyright. 


Mneland ler first cargo, 5,623 bales of the new and 
valuable quality of cotton which had been brought 
from Ethiopia incidentally, but had been developed 
by Jumel, who had been a resident of the United 
States. In France this cotton is always known as the 
“Jumel.” but in England as the “Mako” or “Maho,” 
from the ruler of that day. It is claimed by special- 
ists that Mgypt is naturally the finest cotton growing 
country in the world. Egypt now receives $48,000,- 
ller products ro 


G00 for cotton and cotton seed. g 
mostly to Pngland. 

Curna.—China was making cotton cloth as much 
as 2100 years ago. The records of the land show that 
the emperor who was enthroned in 502 A. D. wore to 
the coronation a cotton robe. As late as the eleventh 
century it was merely a garden plant cultivated for its 
beauty, and not till 1280 were plants imported and the 
industry encouraged by the government. For a hun- 
dred years the manufacturers of woolen and linen 
voods made bitter Opposition, The final victory for 
cotton came in 1368, but to this day she has never 
raised all the cotton needed ly her own people. 
There has never heen any considerable export of cot- 
ton, while she imports $8,000,000 worth, making her a 
market for India, and not a source of supply for any 
country, 

JAPAN, BrAziL, Erc.—Japan raises little cotton, 
but she imports, mostly from India, nearly $30,000,- 
000 worth of cotton and yarn, and manufactures about 
90.000.000 wort I) of cotton voods for her own people, 
which largely meets the demand, the imports having 
dropped below $5,000,000. Brazil has a good cotton 
climate, but nothing was done to utilize it until the 
civil war in the United States, when New Orleans 
plants were introduced and the industry developed. 
Kngland gets about $5,760,000 worth annually, while 
there is manufactured at home about $17,750,000 
worth of cotton goods. Small amounts of cotton are 
raised in Italy, South Africa, and Australia, but they 
do not effect the markets of the world perceptibly. 

Exprorration —The first shipment of United 
States cotton was in 17814, when eight bags were 
shipped from Charleston to Liverpool. Prior to this 
trifling amounts of West India cotton were sent to 


Mngland via Charleston. Exportations have been as 


follows: 

1840. 1,514,000 bales IS66. 1,557,000 bales 
1842. 2.000.000 * Is69. 2,206,000 * 
S45. 1,666,000 fe ISTO. 3.169.000 
1846. 1,241,000 “ 1875. 3,234,000 
1847. 1,858,000 “ IS79. 3,885,000 
1848. 2.228.000 ‘ ISSO. 4,589,000 
1852. 2.528.000 : 1ss89 $955,000 
ISh5. 2.954.000 ° ISS0. 5,867,000 
1858. 8.000.000 “ IS91. =5,933,000 
1859. 3.774.000 ‘* 1S94. 5,287,000 


1861-65. No export. 


Nearly two-thirds of the entire American crop of 
cotton is exported. 

Homer Consumptrion.—In 1840 the mills of the 
United States used but 267,850 bales, whereas it uses 


now between two and three million bales. 


1840. 267,850 bales IS71. 1,237,000 bales 
1845. 1929 O00 = IS76. 1,428,000 

1847. €16,000 * 1879. 1,789,978 

1852. 803.009 ; 1X81, 1.964.000 

1858. 927,000 IS82. 2,073,000 = 
1859. 978.000 " IXS8. 2,814,000 

1X66. 770.000 “ts 1890. 2,632,000 

1867. 906,000 a 1891. 2,876,000 

1570. 1,110,000 ‘“ 1894. 2,339,688 


Prices.— In 1801 the price was as high as 44 cents 
a pound, but it averaged but seventeen cents for forty 
years, though never falling below thirteen cents until 
1890. Then it dropped to nine cents, and in 1845 to 
In 1847 a 


short crop shot the price up, but it fell to seven and 


».6 cents the lowest price ever known. 


one-half cents. The civil war advanced the price toa 


phenomenal height, averaging in 1863-4, 1015 cents. 


1864-65. 83.38 cents 1S79-80. 12.02 cents 
1865-66. 42.3 i 1880-81. 11.34 *“ 
1866-67. 31.59 ‘ ISS1-82. 12.16 
1867-68. 24.85 1882-83. 10.638 


LS68-69. 29.01 ISS3S-S4. 10.64 
1869-70. 238.98 ISS4-85. 10.54 
1870-71. 1685 “ ISS5-S6. 9.42 
1871-72. 20.48 “ ISS6G-8S7. 10.25 
1887-88, 10.: 


27 
IS78-7 17 ISS8-89. 10.71 
IS74-75 15 1889-99, 11.538 
1875-76 13 1S90-91, 9.03 
1876-77. 11.73 “ 1891-92, 7.64 
1877-78. 11.28 1892-93. 8.24 
1878-79. 10.83 1893-94. 7.67 


Corron Stev.—For many years the cotton seed 
Was a great annoyance to the Southern planter. It 
was a cumberer of the ground. There are about two 
pounds of seed to every pound of cotton, and the heaps 
of cotton seed were piling up ina threatening manner, 

As early as 1783 the London society for the encour- 
agement of arts, manufactures, and commerce an- 
nounced that seed-cake could be made from the seed 
refuse after oi] had been extracted, and offered gold 
and silver medals to any inventor of a profitable 
process, but up to 1850 there had been no call for the 
As early as 1854 at Natchez, Miss., and in 


847 at New Orleans attempts were made, but both 


medals. 


were failures. 

In 1855 New Orleans made the first successful at- 
tempt at establishing a mill for crushing cotton seed. 
In 1866 there were ten mills in the country: in 1870, 
twentyesix; in TSs80, forty-five, and the produet that 
vear Was $7,690,000, and in all there were 3,319 per- 
SOS emploved, In 1890 there was one establish- 
ment,—the American Cotton Oil Company,—that em 
ploved more than 5,000 persons and produced more 
than $20,000,000 worth 

The products are cottolene, or lard and butterine. 
It is of great value in making salad dressing, salves, 
liniments, and soaps. The refuse makes a valuable 
cake and meal for sheep and cattle, and is the best of 
fertilizer on many soils. 

There are special tank cars used on the railroads, 
and there is one large tank-steamship whieh carries 
1200 tons of oi! in bulk to Tolland and Belgium, 
where this oil isin great demand. The saving in bar 
rels is a large item. The United States has sent to 
Rotterdam alone in one year 5.973.760 gallons of cot- 
ton seed oil, while the total export Was 15,000,000 
vallons. The product in one year was 60,000,000 gal 
lons, and 500,000 tons of seed-cake and meal, which 
paid the South at least $10,000,000 and the railroads 
and steamboats as much more, while the wages are an 
Hnmense sum, 

AMERICAN Mitis.—The first mill was built at 
Pawtucket in 1790 by Samuel Slater of England for 
Providence capitalists. Slater was at work in an Eng 
lish mill when the first shipment of United States 
cotton came there, and he conceived the idea of manu 
facturing the cotton in the land where it was raised. 
The same vear it is supposed that a mill was built in 
South Carolina, but the data is incomplete. 

Prior to this Thomas Jefferson, afterwards presi 
dent, had made more than 2,000 yards of eloth for his 
family and servants, having two spinning jennies, a 
carding machine, and a flving shuttle. 

Parliament long before the days of Whitney im 
posed a fine of $2,500 upon any one guilty of sending 
American cotton cloth to Eneland and a heavy fine 
upon any one who sent any cotton machinery to the 
colonies On the other hand, Massachusetts gave a 
bonus of $1,000 in 1785, later one of $2,500, and after 


wards oft S10.000, to encourage the introduc tion of 


cotton machinery. 


After Slater came to Pawtucket small mills sprang 
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up all over New England, but they signified little 
until Francis C. Lowell invented the famous power 
loom in 1813, which, together with the close of the 
war of 1812-14 and the tariff act of 1816, gave a great 
boom to cotton manufacturers. In 1870 the 
spindles made 5,000 revolutions a minute, but now 
they have attained a power by which three times as 
much yarn is now spun as in 1870. 

There is invested in American mills at the present 
time more than four hundred million dollars, and 
seventeen million spindles are running in good times. 


These are distributed as follows:— 


Massachusetts ....6,755,000 North Carolina.... 703,000 
Rhode Island......2,000,v00 New York........- 673,000 
New Hampshire...1,350,000 Georgia .......--- 569,000 
Connecticut ...... 1,088,000 Pennsylvania 424,000 
0 errr eee 995,000 New Jersey......- 419,000 
South Carolina ..... 720,000 Alabama ........- 240,000 


Vall River leads all other cities, paying out $6,724,000 
in wages, employing 19,476 people, producing $24,925,006 
worth of cotton goods in a year. Lowell, $19,789,000; 
Philadelphia, $11,514,000; Manchester, $10,957,000; New 
Bedford, $8,185,000; Lawrence, $6,046,000; Lewiston, 
$5,013,000; Holyoke, $4,392,000; Lincoln, R. I., $4,022,000; 
Augusta, Ga., $3,979,000; Pawtucket, $5,951,000; Provi- 
dence, $3,767,000; Woonsocket, $3,071,000; Chester, Pa., 
$2,960,000; Taunton, Mass., $2,747,000; Newark, $2,430,000; 
Utica, $2,160,000; Fitchburg, $1,705,000; Cincinnati, 
$1,428,000; Lancaster, Pa., $1,336,000; Atlanta, $1,140,000; 
Paterson, N. J., $720,000; Boston, $621,000; Brooklyn, 
$605,000; Worcester, $578,000; Petersburg, Va., $574,- 
0vu0; New Yerk City, $524,000; Springfield, $518,000. 

In xnddition to these, there are in New England cotton 
manufactories at Cambridge, Malden, Salem, and Water- 
bury, in New York at Buffalo, Cohoes, Newburg, Oswego, 
Rochester. and Troy; in Pennsylvania at Allegheny, 
Reading, and Wilkesbarre; in Delaware at Wilmington; 
in Maryland at Baltimore; in North Carolina at Wil- 
mington; in South Carolina at Charleston; in Georgia 
at Macon; in Alabama at Montgomery; in Louisiana at 
New Orleans; in Texas at Dallas; in Tennessee at Mem- 
phis and Nashville; in Kentucky at Louisville; in Ohio 
at Dayton; in Indiana at Evansville, Indianapolis, and 
New Albany; in Illinois at Rock.ord; in Missouri at St. 
Louis; in lowa at Des Moines; in California at Oakland. 
in 1890, 
1,712,000; in 1895, 38,000,000. In the last ten years the 
cotton consumed by the nmuus of the South has more than 
doubled, from 401.000 bales to §62,000, while those of the 
North have. gained less than 20 per cent., from 1,710,000 
to 2,083,000, 


In 1880 there were in theSouth 667,000 spindles; 


-While the United States have 


seventeen million spindles, Great Britain has forty- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


five millions, and the rest of Europe about thirty mil- 
lions. ‘The United States is second to no country ex- 
That 


country is competing with itself by encouraging the 


cept Great Britain, but she is far behind Her. 


erection of cotion mills in India and Japan. The 
English mills are much more closely specialized than 
the American. We make few fine goods, while Eng- 
land makes a large proportion of these fine goods. 
New Bedford and Taunton lead the American market 
in this regard, spinning some yarns as fine and fabries 
as delicate in texture and as artistic in design and 
coloring as any in England. 

Carico-Printing.— London was the first to intro- 
duce the printing of calico, as early as 1676, but the in- 
dustry was introduced into Glasgow in 1738, and to 
Lancaster in 1764. This is the printing on a cotton 
fabric, is the lightest and most airy of all textures. 
that the idea originated in India and came to England 
via Egypt. France, Switzerland, Germany, and the 
United States are all now engaged in the business. but 
Great Britain prebably makes more than all other 
nations. 

Musiin.— Muslin, a thin, delicate woven cotton 
fabric, is the lightest and most airy of all textures. 
The name comes from Mosul, India, the original home 
of the muslin weavers. The most delicate muslins of 
the world are made at Doeca, where they use varn less 
than a 300,000th of a pound in weight. Glasgow and 
Lancashire introduced muslin-in 1780, and now the 
yarn itself is spun in these factories. The varieties 


are tarletans, mulls jacconets, lawns. nainsooks. 


erenadines, and sacearillas 


L ACE, Va r eS afname applied to ornamental open 


work of threads of flax, cotton, silk, gold or silver, or 
of fibres of mohair or aloes. These may be looped, 
plaited, or twisted with a needle,-—making “needle- 
point lace”; with bobbins, pins and a pillow—making 
‘pillow lace”; and with machinery, by which both 
the needlepoint and pillow laces are imitated. Greek 
lace was first made in Greece and the Ionian islands. 
Venice early made the famous Venetian lace, whose 
artistic grace and beauty baffle all description. 
North Italy and Flanders early introduced the indus- 
try. As early as 1574 France began the manufacture 
and England soon followed. The first machine lace 
was made at Nottingham, England, in 1809, and 
50,000 women are employed in lace making in Eng- 
land and 240,000 now. 


[To be continued.] 





GOOD EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY SEYMOUR EATON, 


1. One train left Boston at 2 p. m. at 27 miles an 
hour; a second train left at 4 p. m. at 35 miles an hour: 
when will the fast overtake the slow, and how far 
from Boston? (10.45 p. m.) 

2. If the divisor were half what it is, the quotient 
would be 42,108: what is the quotient? (21,054.) 

3. A boy ean dig 16 bushels of potatoes in a day; 
and he ean pick 32 bushels in a day: how many 
bushels can he dig and pick in 5 days? (53 1-3 
bushels.) 

{. The average weight of the & oarsmen in a boat 
is increased by 2 pounds when one of the crew who 
weighs 168 pounds is replaced by a fresh man: what is 

(184 pounds.) 
5. <A field in the form of a rectangle is 15 chains 


the weight of the new man? 


long and 40 rods wide: how many acres does it con- 
tain? (15 acres.) 








FOR THE STUDY OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

‘Shall I ever write another book as true as ‘Adam 
Bede’ ?’’—George Eliot. 

1. Read chapter XVII. as far as ‘‘and so I come back 

to Mr. Irwine.’’” Analyze the idea thereby gained, of what 
a reading of “Adam Bede” may yield. 
Are Methodists and Wesleyans synonymous terms? 
When did the Methodist sect arise? What causes 
brought it forth? What have the established church of 
Mngland and the Methodist church in common? In what 
do they (liffer? When did the final separation o¢cur? 

4. Who was John Wesley? Where did he live? What 
was his work? His methods? 

5. In the eighteenth century to what class of people 
was Methodism particularly adapted? Why? 

6. To what direction of what great apostle did the 
Methodist preachers conform in sermon-making? 

7. What ground have Methodists for a belief in the 
attainability of perfection in this world? 

8. What basis have Methodists for the belief that 
mental distress is a necessary prelude to conversion? 

9. In Mr. Cross’ “George Eliot’s Life, Related in Her 
Letters and Journals,” consult the entries between Octo- 
ber 22, 1857, and March 11, 1860. Discuss the following 
topics: 


» 
» 
o. 


a. Order in production of her novels. 

b. Publishers. 

c. Sale and popularity. 

d. Pecuniary receipts. 

e. Time of composition. 

f. Interesting circumstances of writing. 

g. “Germ” of the story. 

h. Prototypes of characters. 

i. Mr. Lewes’ suggestions. 

j. Author’s opinions of book. 

k. Dialect work. 

l Alterations desired by author. 

m. Proof reading. 

n. Noted readers and their opinions. 

o. Popularity abroad. 

p. Revelation of identity of author. 

q. “Liggins business.”’ 

r. “Scoundrelly business of ‘Adam Bede, Jr.’ ” 

Ss. Questions upon which public wanted further in- 
formation, 

t Press notices. 
10. What novel delayed the publishing of “Adam 
sede"? 

11. Where was the theatre of the story? How was 
the author’s familiarity with this district gained? In 
what other novel had it been displayed? 


12. How does “Adam Bede” rank among George Eliot’s 
novels? 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


——— 


MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 





BY LAVINIA 8. GOODWIN. 





(Have portrait of George Peabody on platform.) 

1. George Peabody was born in South Danvers, 
Mass., February 18, 1795. His parents were poor, 
and his only education was received at the district 
school. At the age of eleven years he was placed 
At fifteen he was employed in a 
At twenty-two he 
entered into partnership with a merchant of Balti 


with a grocer. 
variety store in Newburyport. 


more; and it was there, as he afterward said, that h 
saved his first five thousand dollars. 

2. It is on account of the’uses to which Mr. Pea 
body devoted the very large fortune which rewarded 
his efforts in later years that his name deserves to hy 
held in grateful remembrance. He is among thi 
world’s great philanthropists, and will be so accounted 
by generations to come, especially in the two great 
countries, America and England. 

3. In 1827 he visited England, and in 1837 went 
to live in London. In 1843 he withdrew from the 
Baltimore firm, and established himself abroad as a 
broker. His business pros 


merchant and money 


pered greatly. His banking house became the resort 
of Americans from every section of the country. Thi 
name of George Peabody, the London banker, was 
known throughout the commercial world. 

4. he list of his benefactions between 1856 and 
In the 
vear just mentioned he gave $300,000 to found a liter 


the time of his death is a remarkable one. 


ary and scientific institute in the city of Baltimore. 
The same year he visited the United States, and was 
everywhere a welcome and a distinguished guest. 
The people of his native town joined in giving a cere 
At one 


point an arch of evergreen and flowers spanned thic 


monial dinner and reception in his honor. 


street; old and young thronged to see the poor boy in 
his rich and famous and beautiful manhood. 

5. He donated $270,000 to found an educational! 
institute in his native town, which is called by his 
name, lor this munificent service rendered to the 
cause of education, the name of South Danvers was 
hy vote of the citizens of the town changed to Pea 
He gave to Harvard University $150,000 for 
the museum that likewise commemorates his name, 


body. 


besides endowing other institutions in New England. 

6. In two noble gifts to the city of London, 
amounting to $1,500,000, he provided for the build 
ing of lodging-houses for the working people. Thi 
queen ot Kngland was pleased to recognize Mr. Pea 
body’s large-hearted benevolence by conferring on 
him many honors. but no praises of royalty and no 
foreign associations ever made him less an American 
in feeling; and while relieving the miseries of the poo! 
around him, he constantly inquired what more he 
could do for the permanent advancement of educa 
tion in the dear land that gave him birth. 

7. His crowning gift was $2,000,000 to found 
common schools in the United States. This was in 
1867, only a few years after the close of the war 
The exact words which accompanied his great dona 
tion were: “This I give to the suffering South for th« 
good of the whole country, praying that it may prov: 
a lasting boon to our beloved and common country, 
and that God will grant it a future as happy and nobl: 
in the intelligence and virtue of its citizens as it will 
be glorious in unexampled power and prosperity.” 

8. Inscribed on the medals which are eagerly 
competed for by pupils in Southern schools are thes 
admirable words from Mr. Peabody: “Education 
debt due from present to future generations.” Mr 
Peabody fully believed in the ability of the publi: 
schools to afford the children of our land exhaustless 
draughts of wisdom and virtue. He lost no occasion 
to show the warm interest he felt in schools, once post 
poning his return to England in order to be present 
at a meeting of the teachers and pupils of Baltimore 
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9. Mr. Peabody began his address at that meeting 
by saying: “Never have I seen a more beautiful sight 
than this vast collection of interesting children. 
The review of the finest army, with soldiers clothed in 
brilliant uniforms and attended by the most delightful 
strains of martial music, could never give me one-half 
the pleasure that it does to look upon you here, with 
bright and happy faces.” 

10. In the course of his remarks Mr. Peabody 
gave to the great assembly of children before him the 
following advice, which is worthy to be remembered 
by pupils of all grades in all places: “Attend closely 
to your studies, and remember that your close atten- 
tion to them is a thousand times more important to 
you than to your teachers. Bear in mind that the 
time of your studies, though it may now appear long 
to you, is in reality very brief, and at a future day, 
when it is perhaps too late, you yourselves will feel 
that it is so.” 

11. Allusion has already been made to Mr. Pea- 
body’s patriotism, a virtue which should be culti- 
vated and should flourish in the hearts of all the boys 
and girls of our land. He said at the dedication of 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, October, 1886: “The 
Union of the States of America was one of the earli- 
est objects of my childhood’s reverence. Tor the in- 
dependence of our country my father bore arms in 
some of the darkest days of the revolution, and from 
him and from his example I learned to love and 
honor that Union.” During the civil war Mr. Pea- 
body invested a very large part of his immense for- 
tune in United States bonds, thus assisting the gov- 
ernment in the support of her armies, and showing his 
faith in the preservation of the union,—binding his 
interests to those of his country in golden bands. 

12. George Peabody died in London in 1869. 
Imposing funeral ceremonies were held in West- 
minster Abbey, after which his body was brought to 
his native town for burial. While on its way across 
the Atlantic on board the British naval ship Monarch, 
escorted by an American man-of-war, the great 
French writer, Victor Hugo, in an eloquent letter 
said: “Yes, America has reason to be proud of this 
great citizen of the new world,—of this great brother 
of mankind. He was a fortunate man who had felt 
all the sufferings of the unfortunate; a rich man who 
had endured all the hunger and the cold of the poor. 
His place was alongside the Rothschilds, but he found 
a way to exchange it for one alongside of Vincent de 
Paul. On this earth there are men of hate and there 
are men of love. Peabody was one of these latter. 
It is on the faces of men like him that we see the smile 
of God.” 

13. The Massachusetts statesman, Hon. Robert 
Winthrop, has said: “Thousand and thousands of chil- 
dren of every class of the population in the Southern 
and Southwestern states will have substantial cause to 
bless his name as their greatest benefactor. The 
South contributed to the union the character of 
George Washington, the North the example of George 
Peabody.” 

14. The South (represented by a girl bearing an 
orange bough; may be formed with paper flowers and 
natural fruit).— 


From the ashes of our sorrows we lifted up our eyes, 

And o’er the far horizon saw the star of hope arise; 

Our sister Massachusetts stretched forth the generous 
hand, 

Her Peabody, with well-earned gold, dowered our sorrow 
stricken land. 


15. Massachusetts replies: 
My noble son, through years of toil beneath your genial! 
skies, 
Beheld in growing amplitude his splendid fortune rise: 
He lived the princely banker by royal hands caressed, 
But loyal, loving was his thought, The Union first and 
best. 


16. All.- 
And now while dove-like peace once more sits brooding 
o’er our land, 
To call him blessed rise The States, an undivided band, 
And thus to-day our hearts unite his praises to proclaim 
And with immortal honor crown Peabody’s noble name 
Crown the Portrait 


These stanzas are adapted from an exercise pre 
pared for the young ladies of Nashville College, by 
the president, Dr. Price. 


WORKS OF ART FOR SCHOOLROOM DECO.- 
RATION AND USE. 

The following complete list of pictures and casts 
are to be found in the Lawrence school, Brookline, 
Mass., and were selected and arranged with distinct 
reference to the general course of study in the grades 
of. the school:— 


Room 4.—Famous Pictures of Children and Animals: 
Children of Charles I., Van Dyck; Head of Child, Van 
Dyck; Ploughing in the Nivernais, Rosa Bonheur; St. 
John, Andrea del Sarto; Age of Innocence, Sir Joshua 
teynolds; Dignity and Independence, Landseer; Head 
of Bull, Paul Potter; Rural Band, Laufberger; Singing 
Rand, Laufberger; Lion from the Zoo. 

Bas reliefs: Helen of Troy, from Herculaneum; Bam 
bino, by Lucea della Robbia. 

Room 5.—Colored Room: Three Views of Venice, show- 
ing Ducal Palace and Grand Canal framed together; St. 
Mark’s, Venice; the Rialto, Venice; Bridge of Sighs, 
Venice; Church della Salute Maria; View in a Colorado 
Canon; Shoshone Falls; Gateway of the Gods, Yellow- 
stone Park; View of der Jungtrau, looking up the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley; one of the Swiss Lakes. 

Bas reliefs: Madonna from St. Mark’s, Venice; Lion's 
Head, by Donatello. 

Room 6.-—-General Geography Room (Large Pictures): 
Parliament Building, London; Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don; Melrose Abbey,Scotland; Pyramds, Egypt; Acropo- 
lis, Athens. 

Frieze of small photos mounted on glass, sixty-nine 
in all. 

England: Lincoln Cathedral; Great Fountain and 
long Canal, Hampton Court; Anne Hathaway's Cottage; 
Shakespeare’s House; Bywold Tower, Tower of London 
from the West; the White Tower, Tower of London; 
House of Lords; The House of Commons; Trafalgar 
Square; St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; North Front, 
Windsor Castle; Throne Room, Windsor Castle; London 
Rridge; Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey; Kenilworth 
Castle, from the bridge: Canterbury Cathedral; Sea near 
I.ondon; Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey; Albert 
Memorial, London; Tomb of Henry IV., Westminste1 
Abbey; Sea near Ilfracombe. 

Scotland: Balmoral Castle; Abbotsford; 
Square, Glasgow; Forth Bridge, 8,296 feet long, 354 feet 
high, spans 1,700 feet; John Knox House; Edinburgh 
Market Place; Holyrood Castle; Trossach Pier; Tros- 
sachs; Edinburgh Castle from Esplanade; Edinburgh 
Castle; Burns’ Monument and Arthur's Seat; Sir Walter 
Scott; Robert Burns; Sterling Castle; Scott’s Monu 


George 


ment, Edinburgh; Fingal’s Cave. 

Holland: Windmill; Amsterdam; 
near Harlem; Scheveningen. 

Venice: St. Mark’s Square, looking toward Canal; View 
of Palace and Campanile; Square looking toward St. 
Mark’s; Canal. 

Norway: Fish Market, Bergen; Torghatten, Nordland, 
Hlouse of Parliament, Christiania; Col. Church, Christi- 
ania; Suartisen Glacier; North Cape; Norwegian Wed 
ding—Going to Church, Simoord Fiord; Laplanders; 
Waterfall; Family of Laplanders. 

France: Church des Invalides, Paris; 
Tomb; Column Vendome; Notre Dame and Seine; Opera 
House: Rue de Rivoli; Are de Triomphe; Place de la 
Concorde; Garden with Fountain, Versailles; Rue de 
Faris; Palace of Justice; Field of the Battle of Waterloo 


Rotterdam; View 


Napoleon's 


Brussels. 

Room 7.—American Room: Mt. Vernon; Capitol at 
Washington; Four Views of Niagara. 

Room 8.—Italian Room: Sistine Madonna, Raphael; 
St. Cecelia, Raphael; Madonna of the Chair, Raphael; 
Castle of St. Angelo, Rome; The Forum, Rome; The 
Coliseum, Rome; The Dying Giadiator; Moses, Michael 
Angelo; Hermes. 

Room 9.—Cologne Cathedral—Busts Apollo, Diana 
lincoln, Scott; Dying Slave, M. Angelo. 

Hall.—St. Peter’s, Rome; Equestrian Statue, Venic« 
Equestrian Statue, Padua; Aurora, Rome, Guido Rent 
Two Casts, Singing Boys, L. della Robbia; Three busts, 
Laughing Girl, Donatello; Columbus, George Was! 
ington. 

Sewing Room.—Seventeen large photos of World's Fall 
Drawings.—Michael Angelo: Twelve Studies of Heads 
Resurrection of Christ; Night; Aurora; Study of a nude 
niale figure: male figure draped: Virgin and child; Male 

figure nude; Female head. 

Albert Durer: Two female heads; Study; Portrait of 
Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony; Seraphim playing 
the lute: Portrait; Portrait of Erasmus of Rotterdam 
Portrait of a young man; Portrait; Portrait of Lord 
Morley, seen seated behind a table, fronting the per 
tator; Figure of an apostle kneeling. 

Holbein the Younger: Portrait of the elder Holbein 

Hans Holbein: Portrait 


Photographs of Drawings:—Leonardo da Vinci; Head 
of the Virgin; Bust of Warrior, with Armor and Helmet; 
Studies for the Child in the Holy Family; Monk’s Head; 
Two Figures, and four heads in caricature; four soldiers 
fi-hting. 

Raphael: Heads of St. John and St. Peter for the Trans- 
figuration; Group of three women from the painting 
“Moses taken from the River’; Portrait of Raphael at 
the age of sixteen, by himself; A soldier, for the painting 
ot the Resurrection; Study of Moses before the burning 
bush; Study of four nude male figures; Two nude male 
figures, a drawing given by Raphael to Durer, with the 
lutters autograph; First plan of the Disputation of the 
Holy Sacrament; Study of an apostle’s head in the Trans- 
fizuration; Study of a hand and of a head; Study of three 
figures of the Hours strewing flowers; the Virgin, faint- 
ing, supported by three holy women; Group of three 
figures; Figure and the man jumping from the wall; 
Man carrying his father; Study of a right foot; Faun, 
scen from the back; Study of a right arm; woman with a 
pitcher; Saint Catherine; The Child Jesus and four left 
teet; Two figures of young men, and the head of Medusa; 
The Virgin of Francis I.; Monk. 

Photographs of Paintings:—Fra Angelico: The Virgin 
and the Child Jesus; Twelve Angels. 

Giotto’ Virgin and Child; St. Francis of Assisi receiv- 
ing the stigmata. 

Ira Filippo Lippi: The Virginadoring the Infant Jesus. 

Botticelli: Allegory of Spring; The Annunciation of 
the Virgin; The Virgin with the Child crowned by angels. 
Perugino: Christ on the cross. 

Giovanni Masuetti Luini: Jesus among the doctors. 
Leonardo da Vinci: Mona Lisa. 

Titian: The Virgin with the rabbit. 

Raphael: St. John in the Desert; The Madonna of the 
hair; The Virgin with the Goldfinch. 

Michael Angelo: Creation of Adam and Eve and four 
firures; Creation of light; God brooding over the waters; 
The Delphie Sibyl; The prophet Jeremiah. 

Rembrandt: The Night Watch; Saskia, wife of Rem- 
brandt. 

Velasquez: Portrait of Philip 1V. 

Van Dyck: Portrait of the children of Charles I. 
Abraham Lincoln; Daniel Webster; 
battle of Gettysburg; Washington and his Generals; the 
Piigrims signing the Compact; The Sailing of the May- 
‘ower; Franklin before the Lords in Council; Whitehall 
Chapel; The Three Admirals—Dupont, Farragut, and 
Porter; The Three Generals—Grant, Sheridan, and Sher- 
nian; The White House; ‘lhe Capitol; Lady Washing- 
tcn’s Reception; Washington Crossing the Delaware; 
the Hunted Slaves; Amiens Cathedral; Leaning Tower, 
Pisa; St. Mark’s Square, Venice; Saint Mark’s; The 
Riga; Arch of Constantine; Aurora, Guido Reni; Lao- 
coon; Achilles, recognized by Ulysses; The Capitol, 


- 


Miscellaneous 


Rome; Castile of San Angelo; The Pantheon; The Coli- 
seum; Temple of Vesta; Venus de Milo; Porch of Cary- 
atids; The Parthenon; An Athlete; Moses, Michael An- 
gelo; The Forum, Rome; St. Peter’s, Interior; The Sis- 
tine Madonna; Lincoln Cathedral; Aurora, Guido kheni— 
?, The Alhambra; The Madonna of the Chair, Raphael; 
r1urliane; Silenus with Infant Bacchus; Arch of Constan- 
tine—2; David, Michael Angelo; Polymnia; The Acrop- 
olis; Caryatid; Ceres; The Island of Philae, Upper 
Nile; The Nile; Five Views of the Metope of the Parthe- 
non; Six views of the frieze of the Parthenon; ‘1: nree 
views of the eastern pediment; Two views of the western 
pediment; Ajax, British Museum; Farnese Hercules: 
The Three Fates; Five views of the Acropolis; Three 
views of the Parthenon; Three views of the Erectheum; 
“ike trom [astern Pediment; Temple of Nike Apteros; 
Moses before the Burning Bush; St. Michael, Raphael; 
Discobolus; Man playinglute; Meleager, Vatican; Apollo 
Belvidere; Mars Ludovisi1, Mereury, Vatican; Amazon: 
Caesar Augustus; Slab from the Temple of Karnak; 
ifeidelberg Castle; Albert Durer’s Tower; Nuremberg 
Custle; Nuremberg seen from ramparts; Houseof Durer: 
Creat Tower, Nimes; Two views of Amphitheatre at 
\rles; Virgin, Raphael; Head of Jupiter; Head of Oli- 
ver Cromwell; Three portraits of Napoeon; Samson, 
by Elihu Vedder 

The following casts have been presented to the 
high school by citizens and friends: Bust of Walter 
Scott; Bust of Homer; Statue of Minerva; two repro- 
ductions of Victory of Samothrace; Statuette of 
\lexander Hamilton; Venus di Milos; Singing Boys, 
by Lucea della Robbia; Head of Zeus; Demosthenes ; 
Commodius; Caesar, Muterpe; Diana; Atlanta; Venus 
: Bust of Mars: Bust of Venus: Head of Un 
known Woman; Bust of the Captive, by Michael An 
relo; Small figure of Faun, Michael Angelo. 


The following pictures have been added by Mr 


(;enetr 


Sanford, the principal of the high school: Tower of 
London: Houses of Parliament; Windsor Castle; Dur 
ham Cathedral; Canterbury Cathedral; York Cathe 
dral; Tintern Abbey; Cologne Cathedral; Whitehall 
Chapel; Six etchings of Stratford-on-Avon. 
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terpret, to enjoy and to use nature in field and forest, 
in science, art, and literature, and human nature as 
revealed in history, biography, eeography, civics, or 
literature. 

\t this period the natural trend of the mind should 


he considered, Chemistry, physics, biology, phiysi- 


ology, engineering, navigation, and the manual arts 


offer limitless opportunities to specialize along 


nature’s avenues. Even the sporting tendency may 


he utilized. There is no better test of the judgment 


than in yachting, which requires the height of art in 


observation. attention, cool-headedness, and correct 


] 


estimating under grave responsibilities. The young 


woman who handles her yacht has specialized to some 


purpose, 
I I 


The root element in- specializing 1s individual 
inastery of self and of conditions, is perfection of per- 
] 


yytel power, 


There should be suflicient variety to 


hroaden the mind and heighten its activities. Recrea- 


thon wk its ry dere and Purpose, Absolute vacation 
idleness may be demoralizing to the danger limit. 


Youne 


nonths in hieh school or college need relief from 


people \ ho have studied intensely for nine or 
but parents who allow, as it seems as though 
we all must under the fashion and custom of the day, 
one seasons of intellectual idleness with pleasure as 
the aim of existence take serious risks. That freedom 
hich was the girls salvation from eight to twelve 
wy be the voune woman's ruin from seventeen to 
She needs intellectual re st, change of domes- 
nditions: but her amusement should 


he more than diversion, it should include activity 


lle abled son hal (it 


vhich, while furnishing relief, has some purpose or 
develops some power, She should gain physical and 
“Tel ael 7 elastye ify. 


No character is safe or 


characters and society 


noble that is not elastic. 
many 
Streneth of character is not reliable 
until one has felt the strain upon character and con- 
Which comes after being well) trained and 
orally mature, and gets out from the restraint of 


{ 


home and the domestic circle and feels the first shud 


der t follows the realization that all women are not 
odest and all men have not a sacred regard for the 
ypricties of life. ‘Then if she is so prudish as to re- 

" thin herself and believe that all pleasantries 
pernicious, all merriment mischievous, all vivacity 


may be sure that her influence will drive 


iv] to “the bad,” for there are many well- 
young women from seventeen to twenty who 
if forced to choose between right that is repulsive and 
rone that is attractive will prefer the latter, whereas, 

hev could have been offered a choice between right 
hat is attractive and wrong, they would have bounded 
| the exuberance of their being. 


the first shock at society's inconsisteneyv vil 


comes more sacred and vice more heinous. and 


( 1 vomman finds her character SO secure In its 
Tre rt) power to spring back to the native form 
1} Tren | Hat she can ly is True as stec |. as pure 


tire snow tla eC. shy ine ly admonument ot strength 


Nal \ ~ Charlotte Cushman, whose character 
nits puritv and nobility has been a tower of strength 
every woman Who chose to resist temptation. 
enw aovi ie ay ad 
lo twenty the young woman ts not 
ct HE CO WEN DOU the matine of others. but mates 


Chntiment. She is sure to have her 


Inantiness, brillianey. 


“DCUKS 


rapturously, 


HSE hall Hine, t} e football 


vachting revatta, the 


ce meet. | C ClASSTOOR O1 thie ballroom. 


Mhis is 
ating until some personal favor 


vy’ to tye Oclal areha, Thanks to our modern 


essential to the mstinet 


( hat 
le Womans nature is better <iitis 
eidealizing of brilliant, noble. loval. man 

cClrehnce, ard 


literature, or states 


mated to an ignoble man. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The most important transaction in congress last 
week was the passage by the house of the Immigration 
Restriction bill. In the form in which the measure 
came from the conference committee, it was neither 
the Lodge bill nor the MeCall bill, nor the bill as it 
left the senate. As it now stands it applies to all 
aliens of either sex who are over sixteen years of age; 
and it requires of them, before they are allowed to 
enter this country, that they shall be able to read and 
write either in the English language or in that of 
their native or resident country. Their ability to 
read and write is to be tested by giving them slips of 
card containing twenty to*twenty-five words of the 
constitution of the United States, printed in such 
language as they shall designate. These slips they 
are to read, as they are drawn from a box, and after- 
ward are to write out. Failing to meet this test, they 
are to be taken back to the place from which they 
came, at the cost of the transportation company 
which brought them here. The only exception made 
ix that illiterate parents or grandparents of qualified 
immigrants who are capable of supporting them may 
be admitted with them or may be sent for by them, if 
they are fifty years of age. 

* * * 

One defect in this bill, which subjected it to eriti- 
cism in the house, and which seems to have been over- 
looked by the committee, is that it makes possible the 
separation of husband and wife. If either husband 
or wife proves to be qualified and the other fails to 
stand the test, there is no alternative, under the law, 
but to deport the one who fails. In this case, either 
the two must be separted, or the qualified member of 
the household must accompany the excluded one at 
This can hardly have been 
little risk 


his or her own expense, 
contemplated; and it would seem that 
vould be 


qualified male immigrants, since it is the husband and 


taken in admitting the illiterate wives of 


not the wife who is the possible voter and probable 
bread-winner. An extension of the provision which 
permits the entrance of illiterate parents or grand- 
the case. 


parents would meet A. conference report 


however cannot be amended; it must be accepted or 
rejected as a whole. If this provision is found to 
work hardship, it should be possible to amend it out 
of the law. at some later time. 
© * « 
What is known as the 


occasioned criticism, and is admittedly difficult of ap- 


“Corliss amendment” also 


piicatlon, 


It was intended to apply to Canadians on 


our frontier, who cross over into New York, Vermont, 


New Hamopshire,or other of ournorthern tier of states, 
work through the day and return home at night. It 
As it 


stands, it makes it unlawful for any alien who has not 


took, however, a much broader form than this. 


declared his intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States to be employed here on any public 
work; or to come regularly or habitually into the 
United States to engage in any mechanical employ- 
from time to time to 


ment or manufacture, returnine 


a foreien country. Moreover, it is made a misde- 


meanor, lable 


3) punishment by fine or imprison- 
: — | 


nent 


ol any person or corporation to o1lve employ- 


ment to an alien of this type. This is rather drastic 


/ 


ion; particularly in view of the ambiguity 
ae &< 
hich attaches to thre expression to come regularly 


or habitually into the United States,’ There are 
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thousands of French Canadians employed in our mills 
and brickvards and in other manufacturing establish- 
pretty 


ments who have the habit of returning at 
regular intervals to Canada; and if this law is to be 
applied to them, there is room for a good many com- 


plications. 
* * * 


The senate has been largely oceupied with the dis- 
cussion of the Nicaragua Canal bill. The objections 
filed by Minister Rodriguez in behalf of Nicaragua in- 
duced certain amendments, offered by Senator Mor- 
gan, with a view to meeting the difficulties raised by 
Mr. Rodriguez’s letter. Whatever action the senate 
may take upon this bill is of less importance than it 
would be, if it were not reasonably certain that the 
measure cannot find a place in the crowded pro- 
gramme of the house. The conservative sentiment of 
the country probably will be better satisfied that the 
nreasure should be delayed than that the nation 
should be committed to a project involving at least 
one hundred million dollars of indebtedness, and a 
There 


well as 


partnership arrangement of peculiar risk. 


are important engineering questions, as 
questions of control and of international relations, 
which it is desirable to have settled before a beginning 
is made with this enterprise. 

The arbitration treaty is still, at the time of writ- 
ing, in the hands of the senate committee on foreign 
relations, with the promise, however, of an early re- 
port. It will not come out of the committee without 
amendment, and much will depend, of course, upon 
the character of the amendments. It is not probable 
that Kngland will object to amendments that do not 
materially alter the character of the instrument. 
The question of the propriety of public pressure upon 
the senate in matters of this kind has been presented 
in some rather vehement remarks made by Senator 
In this, as in so many other mat- 
No 


representatives or 


Iloar and others. 
ters, the “middle path” is probably the wise one. 
that 


senators: are so cut off from the people or so exalted 


one will contend either 


over them as to make it improper for their constitu- 


ents to tell them what they wish. But there are 

offensive ways of doing perfectly proper things; and 

admonitions to congressmen which seem to convey the 

implication that they are obstructing the popular will 

or the public welfare are pretty certain to be resented. 
- * * 

The foreign news of the week is not very import- 


iit. Italy, it is announced, has determined to aban- 


] 


don Erythrea; but that was expected, after the fiasco 
It has been generally supposed that 
to the 


purchase or otherwise, but it is not clear what bearing 


In Abyssinia. 
england would succeed Italian interest, by 
such an arrangement would have on the relations be- 
‘ween Russia and Abyssinia. England has another 
small war in Africa on her hands; in the necessity of 
sending an expedition to punish the savage king of 
Benin for his massacre of an English trade expedi- 
lon. Six ships of war have been order to the coast 
of Benin. 

Cecil Rhodes has arrived in London, where he is 
preserving a reticence which would have become him 
' he had adopted it earlier. It appears that there is 
no parliamentary committee in readiness yet to try 
im. In Cuba, General Weyler is leaving a trail of 
destruction behind him in his marches through the 
centre of the island; but the chief sufferers seem to be 


the unfortunate “pacificos.” No engagements of con- 


The 
romised exercise of clemency toward insurgent pris- 
the 


and the reforms which were to 


‘equence with the insurgents are reported. 


hers in connection with royal anniversary 


nounted to nothing: 
vet to hye an- 


The 


imber of famine-stricken people now on the relief 


made in the government of Cuba are 


ouneed. The news from India is appalling. 


is nearly two million. At Bombay the plague 
It has appeared at 


If it 


ves with unabated violence. 


veral new points; but not so far as Calcutta. 


should develop in that crowded and unsanitary hive 
of humanity, the consequences would be worse than 
at Bombay. 








THE BARNARD CELEBRATION. 


Probably no educator in modern times—surely not 
in our own country—has been more justly honored 
than was Dr, Henry Barnard on the 25th of January. 
It was the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth, and 
schoolmen from all parts of the union came together 
to offer words of praise and expressions of gratitude 
for the life of self-sacrifice and devotion which Henry 
The 


celebration had been well planned; and for the splen- 


Barnard has bequeathed to his countrymen. 


did arrangements, Hon. Charles D. Hine, secretary of 


the state board of edueation in Connecticut. was 


largely responsible. Everything had been done by 
Mr. Hine and his co-workers’to make the gathering a 


great success, and all who attended felt the cordial and 


wholesome spirit of all that was said and done. Most 
of the states in the East were represented and the 
West had a goodly number of representatives. With 


three sessions and eighteen addresses, almost every 
phase of the life and service of the Nestor of Ameri- 
can education was touched upon, and in this account 
of the celebration only extracts from the addresses 
can be given: — 

Lorrin A. Cooke, Governor of Connecticut: The city of 
Hartford has given to the state and to the world many 
eminent men. It is not my purpose at this time to go over 
this list, but 1 wish to name two of the most prominent 
in this roll of honor who were in some respects similar 
in aims and purposes, Noah Webster and Henry Barnard. 
oth trained in the profession of the law, each was by 
a secming providential direction turned into a life of in- 
struction of the their The 
two men were contemporaneous during a period of their 
One gave the people of the world the most com- 


musses of fellow-creatures. 
lives. 
plete dictionary of the English language at the time ever 
published, and the work of the other “is the greatest 
legacy left to American Noah Webste1 
died in 184%, but Dr. Barnard survives in the full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties and in bodily health to behold 


vet educators.” 


this great gathering of his admirers in the capitol of his 


rative state. who delight to show him reverence and 


henor. 

Miles 8. Preston, Mayor of Hartford: 
opportunity given a community to honor itself by doing 
honor to one of its most distinguished sons in his day. 


Seldom is the 


But we have such an opportunity, and on this day we do 
by fitting ceremonies demonstrate the appreciation and 
high esteem we have for our honored fellow-townsman, 
the anniversary of whose birth we celebrate, and whose 
deeds, fruitful for our good and that of all people, call 
fev our most profound veneration and gratitude. And it 
is my privilege, and an honor that I prize, to welcome to 
this city the guests of this occasion, our governor, the 
distinguished visitors, the public school teachers of the 
state, and all workers in the great cause of education, who 
gather here to honor Henry Barnard. 

James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Can.: 
is the golden link that unites the present 

We have no other man still with us who 


Dr. Barnard 

with the past. 
did so 1auch to make the present better than the past. 
He said nearly sixty years ago in speaking of the almost 
difficulties in the educational 
I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of 
He en- 


insurmountable way of 
“For one 


who will enter into the harvest.” 


progress. 
the labor, let 
dured the struggle, heovercame parental indifference, self- 
interest, ignorance, prejudice, conventionality, and most 
unvielding of all, the old intense, narrow, selfish concep- 
tion of individual freedom, and won fhe glorious victory 
for fre education which made the free public school sys- 
tem the pride of progressive Americans and the most 
eplendid coutribution of the United States to the uplifting 
forces of the world. 

| rejoice that he has lived through the labor and weari- 
ness of conflict, and has seen so many millions of children 
in his own and other lands enjoying the harvest of privi- 
leges resulting from his noble efforts and his constructive 
wisdom. His was the satisfaction of labor; his has been 
the satisfaction of witnessing the uplifting of millions to 
higher knowledge and wider liberty as the result of his 
the of knowing that his 
work is appreciated. 
Every schoot boy and girl in the United States 


satisfaction 
I hope for much wider recognition 


labor, his is now 
for him. 
should learn that 
thera the privileges of free education is still living, and 


the man who did so much to win for 


once a year they should express their gratitude to him in 
some suitable form. 

William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: !t is a fortunate event to happen that we are able 
to celebrate the services of a hero while he yet lives among 
us. It is doubly a cause of rejoicing that our recognition 
of a great work can take this form of a celebration of the 
birthday of a living benefactor. It was only the other 
day that the centennial anniversary of the birth of Horace 
Mann was commemorated throughout the nation. We 
are alt fresno from the study which we undertook anew of 
the remarkable epoch in which Horace Mann appeared. 
To-day we recall again the same historical data, because 
Ifenry Barnard stands to us in the people of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island as the initiator of an educational revival 
corresponding to that of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. 
Abroad in other states Henry Barnard stands side by side 
on the same pedestal with Horace Mann as the great 
coadjutor in the movement. 


|Dr. Harris’ entire address will appear in the next 
Journal. } 
FRANK A. HILL, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND OTHERS. 
At this point in the programme, Governor Cooke 
read messages of greeting from Frank A. Hill, 
secretary of the state board of education, Massachu- 


setts, red Gowing, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, New Hampshire, Albert E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, and others. 

Mr. Hill, in his words of greeting, said: I want Henry 
Barnard, in his sweet-tempered, wholesome, and beauti 
ful old know how much his noble educational 
spirit and his great educational work have been and are 
still prized in Massachusetts. In a ways we 
are enjoying the fruits of his labors. 


age, to 
thousand 


WENRY BARNARD, THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN EDUCATOR. 

The morning session closed with a brief response by Dr. 
Parnard, Ir spite of his eighty-six years, he was in ex- 
cellent condition, and the strength of his voice and vigor 
of his remarks indicated the elements which 
won for education during a half century so many well- 


A good deal of the fire and most of the 


somewhat 


fought battles. 
logic were as apparent on his eighty-sixth birthday as 
they were forty or more years ago. ‘‘Does the old man of 
whom you speak so tenderly and generously still live? 
me to have done all the work which 
you have attributed to me.’ He could not deny, however, 
that he was as old as he was represented. His earliest 
1815, and was identified with 


You cannot expect 


recollection of life was in 
the celebration of the news of peace, the conclusion of 
war. He could recall the ringing of the bells, and the 
general rejoicing that went through the city. He thanked 
God now, at the end of the century, that the great treaty of 
arbitration is receiving the encomiums of the world. He 
wished to remind the teachers of the land and the city 
that the children and the youth under their care will be 
what they make them, the magistrates, the clergy, the pro- 
fessional men. 

The applause and 
grected both the beginning and close of Dr. 
address clearly indicated the esteem in which he was held 
With this address the 


salutations which 
Barnard’s 


handkerchief 


by the vast assemblage present. 
forenoon session closed. 

Charles Kendell Adams, President of the I 
Barnard came to Wisconsin, not only as 
the normal 
shows that 


Iniversity of 
Visconsin: Dr. 
chancelor of the university, but as agent of 
school regents, and his letter of acceptance 
the central and dominant idea of his desire in coming to 
the state was to consolidate and knit together the whole 
system. For this purpose he directed his 
efforts to the improvement of the 
Institutes were provided for in different parts 


educational 
first preparatory 
schools. 
of the state, and during the few months of his residence 
in Wisconsin it is estimated that he reached by his in- 
spiring influence and his contagious enthusiasm not less 
than three-fourths of all the teachers of the state. It 
has always seemed a great misfortune that this influence 
could not have been continued and finally carried into the 
university. 

Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. New York: We, the living, gather here to bring 
our grateful meed of praise to the living. We rejoice 
with him in the splendors of the golden sky as the sun 
of his life draws toward the gates of the west. Its rising 
beams, full of hope and cheer, only faintly presaged its 


noon-tide power and brilliance, and the marvelous beau- 


ties of its latest course. At no time since Dr. Barnard 
began his arduous and long-continued work have any 


seen fuller fruition than now crowns his labors. At no 
time have happier prospects of future good cheered his 
sight than those which greet his eyes to-day. Verily he 
has written his name “in letters of gold’”’ on his time and 
Measured by the ordinary standards of 
Jarnard is a poor man to-day; but meas- 


generation. 
wealth, Henry 
ured by the rewards given by grateful men and women 
who have been helped by his counsel and example, he is, 
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to-day, a multi-millionaire—one of the world’s richest 
men. 

Francis W. Parker, Principal of the Chicago Normal 
School: We are to-day close to a great lige, a life that 
spans the events of the most eventful century, a life that 
penetrates the inner recesses and deepest secrets of our 
national development and progress, a life that has been 
interwoven with the rise and progress of the common 
school. What more favorable time to count the cost of 
this new factor in civilization, to recount the gains and 
foretell of the future? 

Right Rev. M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford: This is but 
a tardy recompense the people are paying Dr. Barnard. 
Why could it not have been done before? Dr. Barnard 
has given to the world a great benefit, and his work has 
received large appreciation in Europe. The world has 
been made better by his work, and it is fitting that his 
birthday should be celebrated each year. 

Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass.: This is a day of wholesome ancestor wor- 
ship—the worship of a great and good man, whose long 
life was one of sacrifice. Judged by what Dr. Barnard has 
given to education, he has been the multi-millionaire in 
The address of Dr. 

The evening ad- 


the service of the common schools. 
Balliet closed the afternoon session. 
dresses were given at the close of a dinner in Jewell hall, 
at which the Yale Glee Club provided music. The speeches 
were brief, but continued the strain of the forenoon and 
afternoon. 

William G. Sumner, Professor in Yale University: Our 
respected friend, in honor of whom we are met to-day, 
furnishes me the first illustration of the sentiment you 
have offered me. I remember him as he used the schools 
of Hartford forty-five or fifty years ago, when I was a 
boy in one of them. The schoolboys were familiar with 
his figure, and I recall him distinctly as we used to see 
him. Our teachers honored him and taught us to honor 
him. In some way which we did not understand he em- 
bodied the care and providence which was giving us our 
schooling. We then attributed to him more patriarchal 
dignity, perhaps, than he deserved. We know now that he 
first introduced some system of regularity, some economy 
of time and money, into the old happy-go-lucky system of 
the district schools; but my mind goes back with more 
affection and reverence still to the man who, in my child- 
hood, seemed to be the responsible moving agent of 
the whole school system. We thought that he would not 
work for us unless he loved us, and he seemed to have a 
fatherly care for all the school children in the state. He 
never spoke to me, and I presume never let his eyes rest 
on me, but I have to thank him for a part of the inspira- 


tion which has entered into my life and work. I am a 
part of his unconscious success. 
THOMAS J. SHAHAN, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, 


Dr. Shahan the 
and the debt of gratitude we owe these early teachers who, 


spoke’ of mediaeval scholar 
during the dark days of the middle ages, kept the torch 
of learning lighted. In a similar spirit Dr. Barnard has 
kept burning a torch of educational love for his own and 
all succeeding generations of schoolmen. 
Richard Burton, Hartford:— 
In the early days, in the morning haze, 
The builder builded his wall. 
He heard the cry of the By-and-By, 
He harked to the Future’s call, 
He saw the hall 
Of learning uplift fair and high. 
And now our Sage in his beautiful age 
Is pillowed on memories great; 
His work is blest, for his high behest 
Was the nurture of the State. 
Then let the children, for whom he wrought. 
Hail him as hero now: 
The sure-eyed seer, the pioneer, 
With the silver sign on his brow 


Let the children to deck 


To deck his deeds and hold him dear. 


VOw his deeds, 


Lucy Wheelock, President of the International Kinder 
garten Union, Boston: The teachers of little cu.ldren pay 
their tribute to Dr. Henry Barnard to-day, because he was 
the first to recognize and proclaim the new system of child 
culture, name of Kinder- 
garten. In 1854 Dr. Barnard published in a report to the 
governor of Connecticut the first printed statement made 
in this country in reference to the Froebelsystem of train- 
ing. 
and pen in proclaiming this gospel of ¢ hildhood 
the 


to which its founder gave the 


For many years thereafter he was busy with tongue 
To him 


we owe St i 
e@ Owe most kindergarten 


complete 
papers yet made, which, at the time 


collection of 


of publication, com 
prised all the literature of the system then available 
Addresses were also made bv 


President Hartranft 


the Hartford Theological seminary, David N Camp of 


New Britain, and Will S Monroe of Westfield 
Will S. Monroe 


of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


; ; a 
Contributors and querists of this department are requested to sen 

enbote correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 

for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.) 





MICROBES. 


May I call attention through your paper to the alarming 
prevalence of a certain disgusting habit among people 
who ought to be above it? 

In the name of common sense, how can we, the teachers 
of this state, expect to instil into the coming generation 
of Massachusetts citizens a proper respect for books, for 
the simplest and most indisputable rights of fellow- 
mortals, for a decent degree of cleanliness, and for the 
laws of health, while so many of our profession, even to 
its leaders, persist in turning the leaves of books with 


the thumb, kept moist by frequent applications to the 


mouth? Normal. 


—0---——- 


GALLIPOLIS AND BELPRE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education: — 

Ohio has two towns—Gallipolis and Belpre—whose 
names record the fact that in 1790 about 500 Frenchmen 
came to the valley of the Ohio expecting to find a river 
that never froze, a climate that knew no frost, a soil that 
produced rice, cotton, and indigo. In their disappoint- 
ment they very generally scattered, but the towns where 
they settled still bear the names they assigned them. 

—Franklin Perkins. 
—_o-—- 
TEMPERATURE OF THE GREAT LAKES. 

Few people know that the great lakes of the North are, 
even in midsummer weather, little more than huge reser- 
voirs of ice water. Professor Harrington of the weather 
bureau spent the greater part of last summer making an 
exhaustive study of the lakes, endeavoring to determine 
their currents, and find out what else he couldabout them. 
Among other things, he took the temperature of Lake 
Superior in a number of places and at various depths, and 
found that it varied little from forty degrees, even in the 
warmest weather. Of course, it gets much colder in win- 
It is this extreme cold that makes a shipwreck in the 
lakes so fatal. A person immersed in the water becomes 
so chilled in a few minutes that, however skillful, he is 
unable to swim. 


ter. 


OF COLOR IN-ANIMALS. 


It is next to impossible to cite an instance in which a 
dog idenufies an object by its hue, and there is little posi- 
tive evidence that the larger quadrupeds have much sense 
of color. Domestic cattleare so far affected by violent con- 
trasts of white and dark that the presence of a black, 
white, or very clearly-spotted animal in the herd some- 
times results in calves being thrown of the same color or 
1aarkings. But though red is said to irritate a bui, and 
to excite hunters by association of ideas, the latter state 
ment rests partly on surmise. The writer has seen a set- 
ter refuse to retrieve a black rabbit, because it apparently 


SENSE 


thought its master had shot a black cat. But a house- 
living dog shows no preference for a red carpet or rug 
over a blue or variegated one, and expresses no surprise 
or curiosity whether its master wears a red uniform or 
a black evening suit. None of the cats, whether wild or 
tame, show any partiality for bright hues; and among 
all the stratagems used from time immemorial by hunters, 
the use of color as a lure for quadrupeds is notably absent. 
—Popular Science News. ~ 


—_O-——- 


THE EDUCATION OF A JOURNALIST. 


In regard to a series of sixteen questions sent out by the 
University of Chicago, touching the proper education of 
a jouraalist, a recent number of the Evening Post of New 
York City says:— 

“These questions presuppose a state of things which 
does not exist, and of which there is no sign. Our an- 
swer to them altogether is that it is wrong for any college 
to give young men the idea, by any ‘course’ or series of 
lectures, that it fits them for journalism, or that there are 
any studies which it is advisable for a young man to take 
with a view of entering on a journalistic career. The 
questions are well calculated to breed in the youth’s mind 
the delusion that journalism is a profession, like the 
church, orthe bar, or medicine, or the army or navy, 
which only persons with certain qualifications can enter, 
and which persons having these qualifications are sure to 
be able to enter. There is not the smallest foundation 
for any such notion. We do not believe Latin, Greek, or 
French, or German, or mathematics, or chemistry, or bi- 
ology, or history is of any value to a journalist as a jour- 
nalist, journalism being what it now is. All these things 
are of high value to a man as a man; toa journalist, as a 
means of obtaining a place, they are of no use whatever. 
In no newspaper Office that we know of are such qualifica- 
tions specifically demanded or their existence ascertained 
by any species of examination. 

“ . . . We have always looked on college announcements 
of preparation for ‘journalism’ as a species of quackery. 
The ‘courses’ and the ‘lectures’ are simply forms of the 
prevailing fondness for advertisement. The proper edu- 
cation for a man proposing to enter an ideal journalism 
is the ordinary education of a cultivated man. All the 
knowledge he can assimilate on every known subject is 
what he needs. It is absurd to go over the different 
branches, like the articles in a tourist’s baggage, and say, 
‘Shall I need this? Will this be of any use to me?’ 
Everything knowable maysome day be of use to him. He 
will be, like any other man, the better of all acquirement.’ 

A broad reading of good books on literature and history 
is one of the very best preparations for successful jour- 
The recent demand for good books in the 
study of literature in the public schools is a hopeful indi 
All publishers who have furnished books con- 
taining the very best American and classical literature 
have done much to further the good work of preparing a 
generation of cultivated men. A wise an. useful journal 
ist should keep in touch not only with current events, but 
with the best thought of the times. 


nalistic work. 


eation. 


W. E. Sheldon. 








Botany 


For descriptions, prices and introduction terms 
of the best American Botany text-books, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


Their Botany List and Circulars describe over ¢hirty 
volumes, adapted to every grade, and including 


Apgar’s New Plant Analysis, . . . $ .55 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United States, 1.00 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children, .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave, ... . 54 
Gray’s How Plants Grow, ; *« & 3 .80 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, . -» @ & 04 
Gray’s Manua] of Botany of the Northern 
United States, . . ..... 1.62 
Same. Tourists’ Edition, . . . . 2.00 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual, . . . . 2.16 
Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, 1.44 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany, 1.80 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains, 1.62 


Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western 


Botany, .. . 2.16 


Will 








is’s Practical Flora. 


Gray’s Structural Botany, . . . . $2.00 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany, . 2.00 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life, . .60 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part 

I., Plants, >: + & wee me a 4 44 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany, 1.00 
Wood’s How to Study Plants, . . . 1.00 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany, , . 1.00 
Wood’s Lessons in mtemy, . « * go 
Wood's American Botanist and Florist, 1.75 
Wood's Descriptive Botany, . . . . 1.25 
Wood’s New Class Book of Botany, . = 2.50 
Youmans’ First Book of Botany, . . 04 
Youmans’ Descriptive Botany, . . . 1.20 
Bentley’s Physiological Botany, . 1.20 


1.50 


The Botanists’ ‘Microscope 


he late Dr. Asa Gray said of this microscope: “I do not think 


made for the money.” 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
lecting Botany texts. AMERICAN BOOK 


Descriptive List and Circulars free 
COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, 


anything better can be 


Two lenses magnify ab i 
é ( agnity about fifteen diameters — three lenses 
twenty. Price, prepaid : with two lenses, $1.50 dina 


; same, with three lenses, $1.75. 


. se sure to correspond with us before se 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore 


Feb. 4, 1897. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SELECTIONS FROM EDMUND BURKE. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 298 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

These times are too full of business and pleasure to al- 
low any of us to follow along the weary path of the pro- 
ceedings against Warren Hastings, or to wade with care 
through the many volumes wherein are preserved the 
wonderful, masterful writings by which Edmund Burke 
showed how to convince and persuade how to bring out 
all that tended to the elevation, or to the degradation, of 
his subject. Few can afford, however, to avoid all ac- 
quaintance with these tremendous speeches and essays. 
Burke’s style, in its entirety, was suited to his age and to 
his surroundings far more than to ours. But the advan- 
tage is not wholly with the present. There is still much 
good reason for believing in the efficacy of sound argu- 
ment, reasoned out, and ably set forth, and the apprecia- 
tion of this would tend greatly to settle a vast amount 
of the ebullition of temper and indecision, of impulse and 
self-centred outbursts which have marked so strongly 
the social and the political events of these closing years 
of the century. Professor Perry of Princeton has col- 
‘lected into this little volume a score of Burke’s shorter es- 
says and speeches and extracts from his longer writings, 
which, taken together, give, within reasonable compass, 
a most excellent idea of the master’s style and method. 
Whether for class use or for personal enjoyment and 
profit, there is no better path to a most worthy and, de- 
sirable end. 

LA SOCIETE AMERICAINE: MOEURS ET CARAC- 
TERE LA FAMALIE, ROLE DE LA FEMME, 
ECOLES ET UNIVERSITES. Par M. Dugard. 
Paris: Librairie Hanchette et Cie. 1896. 320 pp. 

Mile. Marie Dugard, professor of philosophy in the 
Lycee Moliere, Paris, and one of the associate editors of 
Revue Universitaire, is one of the deservedly best-known 
women educators of to-day in the French republic. Four 
years ago she was sent to America to represent the French 
educational department at the world’s congresses held at 
Chicago, and to study the condition of secondary educa- 
tion in this country. Those who heard the two addresses 
which she gave at Chicago, as well as those who met her 
in her travels from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will be glad 
to welcome this book, which gives her impressions of 
American institutions, with special reference to schools 
aud colleges. Mlle. Dugard was in complete possession 
of the English language, and she remained in the country 
sufficiently long to get a pretty good notion of prevalent 
conditions, so that what she has to say comes with 
greater force than the conclusions of those European 
critics who did not speak English, and whose stay in 
America was limited to scarcely more than a fortnight, 
and this at a time when the schools were closed for the 
summer vacation. The style of the book is popular, many 
of the chapters having appeared in French journals—not- 
ably Revue Bleu; and it partakes of the character of 
letters from the different centres that she visited—New 
York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, Portland, San 
Francisco, Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston. Al- 
though critical in tone, the general spirit of her book is 
friendly toward America and Americans. Even the boor- 
ishness of a school principal upon whom she called, who 
reminded her that he was busy, “and you know, business 
first,” receives scartely more than a bit of sarcasm from 
her facile pen. Our attitude on the woman question, es- 
pecially in the higher education of women, greatly inter- 
ested her, although she saw dangers which the sober- 
minded American in his calmer moments must agree as 
existing side by side with the benefits. Mlle. Dugard has 
written a readable book, and it ought to be translated into 
English. 

POINT OF CONTACT IN TEACHING. By Patterson 
Du Bois. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co. Cloth. 
88 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Although focused for Sunday school teachers, this book 
is no less applicable to school work. It is one of the 
clearest and wisest, most bright, fresh, and germinant 
books yet written in small compass for Sunday school 
teachers. Its adaptability to all school life makes the 
temptation irresistible to have the Journal’s readers en- 
joy the positions assumed by the author. Although the 
heavens and the earth were created “in the beginning,” 
with each child the father’s watch precedes the sun, a 
silver dollar antedates the moon, the mother’s jewelry an- 
ticipates the stars. Things assume shape as the child 
sees their relation. In creation the seasons come from 
the movement of the earth, but with the child the move- 
ment of the earth is known from the seasons. The point 
of contact is the child’s experiences or self-activity, his 
sense contact with the external world. All imagery is 
made of the raw material furnished by sense perception. 
“Children know plants first through attractive flowers 
and fruits, and through unattractive roots last.” Pupils 
must be addressed on the level of their experimental life. 
History as history is wholly out of the child’s plane of 
comprehension. His experiences are concreterather than 
abstract, simple rather than complex, immediate rather 
than remote. Tosay that a child has enjoyed committing 
to memory proves little. Nothing is more seductive to a 
teacher than the child’s enjoyment or delight in his task. 
Good teaching requires simplicity, positiveness, imme- 
diateness, concreteness, and connectedness. The Master 
never told a child to be a man, although he did tell the 
man to be as a child. We should command child nature 
by obeying child nature. The child was not made for 

¢ssons, and lessons must be made for the child. 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 

NOMETRY. For Colleges and Schools. By Edwin S. 

Crawley, Ph.D. Twentieth edition. Revised and en- 

larged. Published by the author at the University of 

Pennsylvania. Cloth. 178 pp. 

The readers of the Journal who remember Dr. Craw- 
ey’s recent article, “Some Suggestions in Teaching 
will readily appreciate the statement that 


Mathematics,” 


this book is a masterly treatment of the elements of 

trigonometry. He begins at once with the ratio defini- 

tions of any trigonometric functions that are applicable to 
angles of any magnitude, ignoring the general practice of 
giving a set of definitions first for angles less than ninety 

degrees, and later for angles in general. He also gives a 

large number of exercises which are worked out wholly 

or in part to illustrate the best methods of applying trigo- 
nometry. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. By C. W. Crockett, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. New York: American Book Company. 311 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This work is designed for the use of beginners in the 
study of trigonometry, in which the leading principles of 
the subject are skillfully presented, and the examples de- 
signed to illustrate are admirably adapted to the end in 
view. Written by a noted mathematician of successful 
experience in one of the leading American technicai 
schools, the book cannot fail to meet the neeus of the 
special class of students for whom it was designed. The 
general treatment of the subject is excellent, and the 
definitions and explanations are clear and concise. The 
work is not overloaded with irrelevant matter, yet 
nothing is omitted that would be of benefit to the student 
at this stage of the study. The tables are carefully pre- 
pared, and printed from differentiated type on tinted 
paper, to facilitate their use. Fine place-tables have been 
adopted, and the angles in the examples are given to the 
nearest tenth of a minute. The illustrations and figures 
are finely executed, and in type, paper, and binding the 
book is all that can be desired. 


WITH THE FATHERS. By John Bach McMaster. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 334 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Any collection of essays is inevitably only an outgrowth 

of the magazine idea, and, like the magazine, quite de- 
fies criticism or comment as a whole. Only some fifty 
years ago a few ponderous quarterlies supplied all the 
serious discussion of topics of pseudo-current interest for 
which there was any demand by a reading public. At 
present hardly a quarter year passes without the inaugu- 
ration of some new magazine, appearing once a month, 
at the least, which avowedly appeals in good measure to 
the serious reading world. Even the newspapers find that 
iheir circulation is benefited and profits increased by the 
occasional appearance on their sheets of articles by men 
whose fame rests upon solid achievement in the literary 
or scholarly world. The fame may only be a false one, 
inherited from some moss-grown old manse, or it may 
have been fostered by the detection of some ten thousand 
dollar prize, but it is just as apt to rest upon honest, rec- 
ognized work in the fields of legitimate scholarship. 
Hence it comes that the same public which demands these 
things by the day or the month also demands them, re- 
vised and with the stamp of second thought, in the vol- 
ume of essays. Very few of us could have seen Professor 
McMaster’s most able and timely discussion of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, when it appeared in the New York Times, 
or his account of how the British left New York, in the 
columns of the New York Press. Most of us wish to 
glance at Harper’s, the Century, Scribner’s, the Atlantic, 
and the Forum, as they appear each month, but very few 
succeed in reading one-tenth of the articles in each which 
are well worth the time they would consume. Sooner or 
later, occasion is sure to arise when we will wish to re- 
fresh our recollections regarding the political depravity 
of the Fathers of our country, or to compare Washing- 
ton’s inauguration with that of some modern choice of 
the people. In any case, whether Professor McMaster is 
discussing the story of a century’s struggle for silver, or 
four centuries of progress, constitutional interpretation, 
or the riotous career of the Know-Nothings, rarely can 
one find a better source of information more charmingly 
expressed. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Edward Channing and Albert Bushnell Hart. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 471 pp. 

Professor Hart and Professor Channing have each writ- 
ten text-books of and essays at American history, in 
whole or in part, as a result of which they have become 
known to a considerable portion of the history-reading 
American public. As teachers at Harvard, they have im- 
pressed some acquaintance with American history, 
and the methods of becoming conversant with the sub- 
ject upon four or five hundred young men and women 
each year. This process of writing and teaching has ex- 
tended over a dozen years or more, and was preceded by a 
period of study, observation, and thoughtful preparation 
lasting more than half that length of time. Doubtless 
each will, in the course of the many years wherein they 
will, all must hope, continue to study, and to instruct, 
modify and substantiate many of the ideas which they 
now hold in regard to the methods of teaching history 
as of most other things,—for both are among the most 
active of American-teaching students of history, and both 
are essentially growing men, who see and think about all 
the new things which so persistently arise to challenge all 
the notions of how these things should be done. But 
their experience has already covered a sufficient period to 
wear off the ambitious crudities of a beginner. They 
have taught successive classes, in various stages of ad- 
vancement, and they have had their ideas tested and 
searched by the best of their fellow-teachers. In their 
work, from the very first, each has used his best thought 
in the development of ways and means by which to se- 
cure from his classes the results most satisfactory to 
pupil and teacher alike, as thorough and as useful an ac- 
quaintance as possible with American history. The re- 
sult is a guide—a book which is without its equal, so far 
as a somewhat hasty survey reveals, for all around utility 
and excellence, in any other fieia of study pursued in 
American schools and colleges. The opening para- 
graphs—the deadly “introduction’”—might perhaps have 
been omitted without loss. But, barring the ten pages 
which relate that American history has educative value 
and deserves a place in an educational system, there is 


hardly a line in the volume which will not deserve the 
attention of a good proportion of the teachers, students, 
readers, and librarians for whom the volume has been 
prepared. After an analysis and subdivision of the field 
of study, the question of method is considered. Repre- 
senting, as they do, almost diametrically opposed prac- 
tices in their habits of study, thought, and work, each has 
had the best incentive of friendly rivalry to present their 
systems of procedure in the form most deserving of at- 
tention and of experiment. Not only their individual 
methods of study and of instructon are expounded with 
clearness of detail, but the methods of other successful 
teachers and historians are described, and every oppor- 
tunity is afforded the newcomer, from whatever side he 
approaches this vast and irregular field of work, to ex- 
ercise his common sense on basis of the experience of the 
most successful of his predecessors. Between the chap- 
ters devoted to study and to teaching there is an extensive 
bibliography, which is the outcome of many previous 
tests, which have been used, revised, renewed, criticised, 
discussed, tested, and revised again by all sorts of 
teachers, in all grades of history work, in libraries in 
nearly every section of the country, until Dr. Hart, to 
whom is due the bulk of this work, may fairly hope to 
have discovered what are the books about American his- 
tory most likely to prove useful to the teacher and the 
librarian. The most interesting portion of the volume, 
and that which is to a considerable extent an innovation 
in works of this class, contains “Topics and References” 
for the whole of American history. The attempt is not 
made to exhaust the subject, but rather to provide 
material which shall be useful to all beginners, however 
elementary or however recondite may be the goal of their 
endeavors. The subject, which is made to end witn the 
abolition of slavery in 1865, is divided into 137 subject sec- 
tions, such as ‘“‘Pre-Columbian Discoveries,” ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, 1685--1760," “The State Constitu- 
tions, 1775--1781,” ‘‘Political Geography of the United 
States, 1775--1895,” “The Burr Conspiracy, 1803--1807,” 
“Fugitive Slaves, 1850--1860,” and ‘International Compli- 
cations of the War, 1861--1865."" Under each of these 
headings is given, in some dozen or twenty bare state- 
ments, the facts and the dates which make up its conno- 
tation to those who are best acquainted with the subject 
involved. This is followed by specific references to a half 
dozen or more of the best general accounts, such as the 
pertinent chapters in Bancroft—the historian—or Pelfrey, 
McMaster, Lalor, or some one of the Statesmen Series. 
The selected special works, dealing specifically with the 
subject, are named, and then the sources, care being taken 
te emphasize such as are available in print, so that the 
student may fairly expect to find most of them in any 
well-selected public library of moderate size. References 
are also given to the bibliographies, which give the most 
exhaustive guide to the complete literature of the subject. 
Unfortunately, the writer of this notice has used Chan- 
hing and Hart’s guide, both before and since it was 
offered to the public in its present satisfactory form. He 
therefore appears, neither to bury nor to praise the work, 
but merely to suggest that it is well worth the. attention 
of whoever may chance to be interested in American his- 
tory. o. Ps We 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Duruy. Abridged 
and translated by Mrs. M. Carey, with an introductory 
notice and a continuation to the year 1896, by J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Ph.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Two volumes. Cloth. Gilt top. Per set, $3.00. 
grhese publishers have done the educational world great 
service in presenting such a beautiful, inexpensive edition 
of one of the great historical works. So skillfully has Mrs. 
Carey translated and abridged the seventeenth Frencn 
edition of Mr. Duruy, and the publishers have so gener- 
cusly retained important illustrations, that the student 
has in usable form the best short summary of French his- 
tory ever published. Although the translation was made 
in ’89, Professor Jameson has brought the marrative down 
to the present time with singular skill and fairness, mak- 
ing it the only history of France which covers the latest 
developments of the now firmly established republic. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS #OR 
NURSES. (2 volumes.) By P. M. Wise, M. D. New 
York: W. B. Saunders. ° 


These handy volumes are written with a full under- 
standing of the needs of training school pupils. The 
author does not make the mistake of teaching more than 
the necessity of the case demands. He is trying to pro- 
duce nurses, not physicians. The work is well adapted 
to its purpose, and should be in the hands of every pupil 
nurse and many practising nurses. Well written, terse, 
profusely illustrated with clear cuts, it deals with its sub- 
ject in a manner calculated to win its way into every 
training school for nurses. 

A recent issue in Macmillan’s Elementary Classics is 
Cornelius Nepos—Selected Lives. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by John Edmund 
Barss. 40 cents. The notes and exercises aim especially 
at developing the student’s power of translation into 
idiomatic English, and helping him to that clear under- 
standing of the Latin which such translation implies. 


—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Edited with notes 
D.C. Heath & Co. 
By Alice Elizabeth 


“ Kdpnickerstrasse 120.” Ry Moserand Heiden, 
by Reniamin W. Wells. Price, 30 cents. Boston: 

“ The Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology.” 
Sawtelle. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 


“ Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies.” 
‘Four Books of Pope’a Iliad (1... VI., XXIL, 


Edited by Robert Ander- 





gon. Price. 25 cents 
XXIV).” Price, 25 cents. Roston: Honghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
“President John Smith.” By Frederick U. Adams. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
‘“* Almanach de Gotha, 1897." Gotha: .Justns Perthes. 
“The Storv of Abraham Lincoln.” By James Baldwin. Price, 10 


cents. “ TheStory of Henry Clay.” By Francesand Laura Cravens, 
Price, 10 cents. ‘“ The Story of Benjamin Franklin.” By James 
Raldwin. Price, 10 cents. ——* The Story of Danie] Webster.’ By 
James Baldwin. Price, 10cente. New York: Werner School Book Co. 

‘Physiology for Peginners.” By M. Foster and Lewis E. Shore. 
Price, 75 cents.——“ The Historv of Greece.” By Adolf Holm (Vol. 
III.) Price 82.50. New York: The Macmillan Co, 

“Hosea Rallon. 2d, D.D."’ By Hosea Starr Ballou. Price, $2.38. 
Boston: E. P. Guild. 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 








is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitativns. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGUHISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Town and 

Association, 


12: Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ 


February 
District 
Boston. 

February 16--18: Department of Superin- 
tendents N. E. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

February 20: Connecticut Classical and 
High School Teachers’ Association, 
Hartford, Conn. 

February 26--27: New York Art Teachers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 4--6: Southeastern lowa Teache1 
Association, Oskaloos, la. 

March 6: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

April 3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As 
sociation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 


To the Members of the National Coun 
cil of Education: The half-fare tickets for 
the annual meeting of the N. E. A. at Mil 
waukee will not be put on sale, within the 


central area of the country, until Saturday, 


July 3. No special concessions can be ob 
tained for members of the council It 
therefore thought best, the members of the 
executive committee concurring, to post 
pone the first meeting of the council until 
Monday morning, July 5. This arrange- 
ment will give opportunity for five meet 
ings, three on Monday and two on Tue; 
day. The first general meeting of the N 
I. A. will be on Tuesday evening 

No changes have been made, or will be 
made, in the committees of the council 
that will in any way effect the work of thi 
session. The programme will be duly an 
nounced. ; 

B. A. Hinsdale, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


) Tal 
President 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Tuesday a. m., February 16, 17, and 18: Re port « 
committee on “Plans to Colleet Data Conce rnin 
Methods and Courses of Work in Primary Sehools 
Tending to Promote Vital Connection Be twe 
School Studies and the Educational Deve lopn 
of the Child and of Man.” by W. N. Hailm 
ye by N. C. Schaetfer, Pennsylvania, Edwat 
t.. Shaw, University of New York . 


Tuesday p.m., Round ‘Tables 


Child Study \ 

M. V. O'Shea, Buffalo Colle Entrance Requ 
ments,’’ by A. F. Nightingale, Chicago Nationa 
Teachers’ Certificates.” by Ossian H. Lan Ne y 
York elty; “County Superintendents,’ row. G 
Senour, Brookville, Ind 

Tuesday evening, address andre eption ten 
dered by the Commercial Club and. tea rs of 
Indianapolis 

Wedresday a. m.: “The Province the S I 
visor,” L. H. Jones, Cleveland Supervision as 
Viewed by the Supervised Sarah 1 Brooks 


St. Paul; C. F. Carroll, Worcester; Miss Sarah ] 
Arnold, Boston; John W. Carr, Anderson Ind 
Frank B. Cooper, West Des Moines, Lowa is 
Wednesday p.m., Round Tables Publie Libra- 
ries and Publie Schools,” by Melvil Dewey, \ 1 hs 
“Summer Sessions and the Arran & 


: as rement of the 
School Year,” by Orville T. Bright, Chicago I : 
Three R’s,” by J. M. Rice New Yorl State 
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Superintendents,” by John R. Kirk, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 

Wednesday evening: An illustrated lecture, 
“Music in Education,” William L, Tomlins, 
Chicago. 

Thursday a. m.: “The Correlation of Educational 
Forces in the Community,” Samuel T, Dutton, 
Brookline, Mass.; ‘The Relation of Citizens and 
Teachers,” Ida C. Bender, Bulfalo; “The Proper 
Use of Schoolhouses,” Aaron Gove, Denver; R. H. 
Halsey. Binghamton, N. Y.; E. B. Prettyman, 
Marviand: J. A. Shawan, Columbus, 0O.; B. C. 
Gregory, Trenton; J. V. Calhoun, Louisiana. 

fhursday p. m, Round Tables: “The Essentials 
of a Course of Study,” by C. G, Pearse, Omaha; 
“School Sanitation,” by A. P. Marble, New York 
city: Round Table of the Herbart Cluab—' Training 
to Citizenship,” by J. W. Jenks, Cornell University ; 
“City Superintendents,” O. T. Corson, Columbus, 
O.; Edmund J. James, University of Chicago; C.C. 
Van Liew, Illinois. 

Thursday evening: ‘Art as Related to Educa- 
tion.’ W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, Washington; “Teaching Artin Schools,” 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago; W. H. Maxwell, 
Brooklyn; J. A, Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. ; C.J. 
Baxter, New Jersey. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


GORHAM. The graduating exercises of 


ihe tirst class of ‘97 took place January 21 
ind 22. 

AUBURI Hereafter, manual training 
will be taught in connection with the 


grammar school work,—wood-carving for 
the boys, and the same for girls, unless 
they prefer drawing. 

State Superintendent Stetson is prepar- 
ing an interesting exhibit of work done 
schools in the Madawaska district 
nd vicinity. In those little log school- 


hous and unplastered cabins manual 
training has been introduced, and the 
progress made is enough to shame many 
schools in more favored localities 


‘eachers of that section have sent Mr. 
Stetson several large boxes filled with the 
specimens of their handiwork. The little 


french pupils seem to have the true me- 
chanical instinct, and have made in minia- 
ture, with striking fidelity, houses, sleighs, 

vyvicultural implements, ete., as well as 


flowers, fans, and toys. There are maps 
and pictures, and a little of almost every- 
thing useful and ornamental; all made by 
little c.su.dren of the wilderness on 
the Canadian border. 


those 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Boston Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Society has received $1,138 
from the property of Julia Wyman, a 
former teacher in the Norcross school, 
south Loston, who died in September, 
i844. She was one of the first annuitants 
of the society, and had received four an- 
nuitie In addition to the help which 
this amount furnishes the society, it gives 


the officers and members hope that those 
teachers who die in comfortable financial 
circumstances, and especially those who 
have no family dependent upon them, will 
make the society their chief thougnt in 
dis] ing of their property. There is no 
Coubt it that many wills already writ- 
ten by teachers and their friends contain 
bequests for this society. There is no bet 
ter way for money to be left. These 
teaclrers who have given their life, through 


much nervous waste and many burden- 
ome cares, and have made an heroic effort 
to provide for themselves through theasso- 


ciation, have been largely instrumental in 


training the men who are now large prop 
erty hol and recipients of good in- 
comes in the city, and it is but fitting that 
each should make some provision forthese 
teachers after they have retired from 
active service 

rhe twenty-fourth meeting of the 
Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association will be held 


in the English high school hall, Mont- 
Boston, Mass., Friday, 
february 12, 1897. The programme is as 


omery treet, 


follows: 9.30 a. m., Teachers’ Meetings 
ind Institutes: Their Design and Plan.’ 


Superintendent W. H. Sanderson. State 
Hdson. Discussion opened 
v Superintendent J. A. Pitman. 11.00 a 

teport of Committee on the Manage 
ment of the State Normal Schools,” Super 
. Balliet (chairman). Dis 
pened by Superintendent G. I. 


The busy, active brain requires s . | 
y, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining elementas food. 
. Tr ’ a 
) mina 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 
gent brain workers for the 
- - 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 
Vitalized Phosphites is 


the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat 
mulated by Prof. Percy, Descriptive pamphlet FREI 





Prepared only by LY 
If not found at bd 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure —ihe best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat By 


The time when 
witches were expected 
to charm away dis- 
eases is gone by. In 
this age woman un- 
derstand that only 
sensible and scientific 
means will cure the 
ailments of their sex. . 
Only an educated, ex- 
perienced physician is 
competent to prescribe 
remedies for diseases 
of the delicate and in- 
tricate feminine  or- 
ganism. 

One of the most 
skillful specialists in 
the world in treating 
women’s diseases is 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute of 
Buffalo, N. Y. His 
‘“‘Ravorite Prescrip- 
tion’’ is acknowledged 
as the most perfect and 
thoroughly scientific 
cure ever devised for 
all feminine disorders 
and weakness. 

It reaches the inner source of trouble and 
cures naturally and completely; strength- 
ening both the special organism and the 
general constitution. It is the only med- 
icine of its kind devised by a regularly 
graduated skilled specialist in diseases of 
women. Any woman may consult Doctor 
Pierce either personally or by letter, and 
will receive sound professional advice, 
free of charge. 

Dr. Pierce’s great thousand -page free 
book, ‘‘The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser,’’ contains several chapters 

~~ on women’s physiology, and 
many valuable suggestions 
4 for home-treatment. It has 
j}over three hundred engrav- 
ings and colored plates. It 
is a complete storehouse of 
practical wisdom. A strongly 
paper-bound copy will be sent 
absolutely free on receipt of 
4 twenty-one cents in one-cent 

3 stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing on/y. Address, World’s Dispen- 
sary Medical Association, No. 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. A handsome cloth- 
bound copy costs ten cents extra, thirty- 
one cents in all. 
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Aldrich, Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb. 
2.00 p. m., “How the State May Increase 
the Efficiency of Its Teachers,’’ Superin- 
tendent Edward Dixon, State Agent J. W. 
MacDonald. C. A. Brodeur is president. 

The Boston Globe says editorially: ‘‘Our 
public school system costs money, but 
the people of Massachusetts believe more 
firmly than ever in general education, 
and no outlay is begrudged that is neces- 
sary to promote it. There is room for im- 
provement, of course, all along the edu- 
cational line; but, with all shortcomings 
taken into account, Massachusetts has ex- 
cellent reason to be proud of her schools, 
never so useful on the whole as they are 
to-day.” 

Colonel Francis W. Parker, who came 
on to the Hartford celebration of the 
eighty-seventh birthday of Henry Bar- 
nard, spent the remainder of the week in 
the East, speaking to the educational so- 
cieties of Brookline, Quincy, and Somer- 


ville. Colonel and Mrs. Parker made 
their home with their daughter, Mrs 


Thomas Hill Shepard, Brookline. 
MELROSE. The high school building 
which, twenty-seven years ago, cost 
$30,000, was burned to the ground January 
25. The school will occupy the new gram- 
mar school building in the Wyoming dis- 
trict pending the .erection of a new 
$100,000 building. There was an insur- 
ance on the old building of $19,000. Two 
hundred and fifty pupils attendthis school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

President Washburn of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural College gave an interesting illus- 
trated lecture on the general subject of 
travel and geography in Warren Febru- 
ary 3 

Rhode Island is leading off nobly in the 
matter of systematic child study, and the 


prevention as 


a concentrated white powder from 
germ for- 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
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cities of Pawtucket and Central Falis are 
in the front rank. Central Falls has made 
generous provision for the schools in the 
current year’s appropriations. 

The school committee of Johnston has 
been very active the past year in making 
a special point of putting the school build- 
ings in thorough repair. 

The reports from the evening schools 
in some parts of the state show an in- 
creased attendance and interest. 


CONN#CTICUT. 

The state board of education will con- 
duct a teachers’ meeting at Lakeville Feb- 
ruary 12. A number of prominent edu- 
cators will be present. 

At the meeting of the classical and high 
school teachers, to be held at Hartford 
February 20, Rev. H. G. Beuhler will rep- 
resent the Hotchkiss school, Miss E. H 
Lord the Taconic school for girls, and J. 
E. Marvin the Lakeville high grade scuool. 


—_— 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Sheldon & Co. 
have removed to 43 and 45 East Twelfth 
street. where they have a new building es- 
pecially adapted to their vse. This is one 
of the oldest schoolbook publishing houses 
in the country, having been organized b) 
Smith Sheldon in 1853. The present head 
of the house is Isaac E. Sheldon, son of 
the founder, who entered the business in 
1857. In 1892 they bought the publications 
of Taintor Biothers & Co. They have 
kept their list abreast the times. 

About 500 teachers in the city of New 
York have recently: been transferred to 
new schools or promoted to better places 
in the schools where they were teaching. 
There were about 130 transfers made upon 
application, with an increase of salary. 
In making these transfers the board of 
school superintendents has been guided by 
the length of service and excellence of the 
record of the teachers. Superintendent 
Jasper said that it would have been im- 
possible to make these beneficial changes 
under the old trustee system. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Philadelphia Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Lancaster Express, Examiner, 
and the New Era have opened a discussion 
of the next appointment for state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Dr. 
Schaeffer’s term expiring in June. This 
sentence appears in both accounts: ‘‘Sev- 
eral prominent educators of the state want 
his job.” It is safe to say that no promi- 
nent educator in the state wants the job 
provided Dr. Schaeffer can bere-appointed, 
but were it decided that Dr. Schaeffer can- 
not be re-appointed, there are several men 
who would prefer the position for them- 
selves than for another. There is no ob- 
jection whatever to Dr. Schaeffer’s ap- 
pointment except that he was appointed 
by a Democratic governor, who removed a 
Republican at that time. It is justice to 
Dr. Scehaefter to say that he was not a 
candidate as against the Republican in- 
cumbent, and that he was in favor of the 
retention of Dr. Waller. The Journal 
spoke in most emphatic terms of the folly 
and crime of removing Dr. Waller because 
he was a Republican; it would be even 
greater folly and crime to remove Dr. 
Schaeffer for political reasons, because we 
are supposed to be fourteen years nearer 
common sense in civie affairs. But if it 
is as certain that Dr. Schaeffer will not be 
re-appointed as it was that Dr. Waller 
would not be, there is no reason why any 
educator in the state may not honorably 
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aspire to the appointment. We cannot be- 
lieve that Governor Hastings will take the 
position occupied by Governor Pattison. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 

Sixty-six years ago the first school in 
Iowa was opened. This was on the wesi 
side of the Mississippi, near Keokuk, and 
was taught by Benjamin Jennings. The 
first schoolhouse was built of logs sixty- 
four years ago at Burlington. The first 
lady teacher was Mrs. Rebecca Palmer at 
Kort Madison sixty-four years ago. The 
first superintendent within the limits of 
lowa was paid ‘‘$25 in the currency of the 
realm.” 

MISSOURI. 

A. A. Lesueur, secretary of the state, 
says: ‘Missouri enjoys the proud distinc- 
tion of having the largest available public 
school fund of any state in the American 
union. This fund is divided as follows: 
Common school fund, $3,141,538.77; State 
Seminary fund, $1,229,260.03; permanent 
county, township, and district school fund, 
$7 912,692.39; total permanent school 
fund, $12,283,491.19.” 


NEBRASKA. 

Doane College will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary next year. It is pro- 
posed to raise $25,000 in the state as a 
quarter-centennial endowment fund. Sub- 
seriptions of $1 and upwards, to be sent 
monthly, are called for. Doane College 
has done a noble work for Nebraska. 





PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

The twenty-second annual session of 
the State Association convened at East 
Denver. Preceding the sectional and gen- 
eral meetings of the association was a 
meeting of the educational council, at 
which many important subjects were dis- 
cussed and official action taken thereon. 
Principal Smiley of the East Denver high 
school, Superintendent Van Sickle of 
North Denver, and Superintendent Jack- 
son of Leadville engaged in the discussion 
on courses of study. ‘Tuesday was devoted 
to sectional meetings; kindergarten, 
manual training, science, and principals’ 
and superintendents’ Round Table met 
and presented excellent programmes. 
The kindergarten section discussed ges- 
ture and literature for children, and art 
in the kindergarten and primary normal 
school. “Literature for Children” was the 
subject of Professor Parsons’ paper. ‘Art 
in the Kindergarten and Primary” was 
discussed from four points of view: The 
Professional Standpoint, Emily Miles, 
Denver; From an Amateur’s Point of 
View, State Superintendent-elect Grace E. 
Patton, Fort Collins; The Artist’s, C. H. 
Carter, Denver; Art and Morals, Dr. J. H. 
Ecob, Denver. The principals’ and super- 
intendents’ Round Table section opened 
with a discussion on ‘‘Are Short Business 
Courses, in Addition to Regular Courses, 
Desirable?” Dr. Ellis of the State Agri- 
cultural College led in the discussion, tak- 
ing decided ground against business col- 
leges which encourage short courses of 
study. “Should the Teacher Use His In- 
fluence Actively and Agressively in the In- 
terest of Good Government?” was dis- 
cussed by Superintendent Wise of South 
Denver, Principal Hermanns of West Den- 
ver, and others. The other subjects dis- 
cussed were “Vertical Writing’ and ‘‘How 
Can We Get Better Results in English in 
the Grades?” Dr. H. A. Howe, Denver 
University, presided at the sessions of the 
science section. Professor E. G. Dexter, 
Greeley, reported for the committee on 
third year seience. Dr. Palmer of the 
State University reported for the commit- 
lee on chemistry, making recommenda- 
ions as to methods of teaching. G. L. 
Cannon, Denver, reported for committee 
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on nature study and its efforts, which led 
to the establishment of the Natural His- 


tory Society. Charles Ling of the Denver 


manual training high school made an in- 
teresting report of the committee on phy- 
sics. The manual training section was 
presided over by Principal Bradley of the 
Denver manual training high school. 
President Slocum of Colorado College de 
livered an able address on “Manual Train- 
ing and Moral Culture.’’ Professor C. T. 
Work, Greeley, and Superintendent 
Van Sickle spoke in favor of manual 
training for country’ schools. Helen 
M. Walker of the manual training high 
school read the closing paper of the ses- 
sion on ‘Cooking:and Domestic Science in 
the Eighth Grade.” President Pattison 
delivered his annual address at the open- 
ing session of the general association. It 
was scholarly and replete with noble 
thoughts. The morning was devoted to 
meetings of the child study, science, 
county superintendents, and college and 
high school sections, and the afternoon to 
the general association. In the science 
section, Dr. Howe presented an able paper 
on ‘leaching Astronomy.” President 
Chauvenet of the State School of Mines 
spoke on ‘‘Fundamental Laws of Chemis- 
try,” and E. Bethel of the West Denver 
high school on ‘‘The Teaching of Botany.” 
The county superintendents’ section lis- 
tened to the annual address of the presi- 
dent, State Superintendent Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey. Superintendent Maxey of Park 
county spoke on ‘“‘The Ideal Superintend- 
ent,’”’ Superintendent Walker of Mesa 
county on “The True Spirit,’’ and Superin- 
tendent Smithers of Las Animas county 
ou “How to Make the Normal Institute 
More Profitable.” In the college and high 
school section, George L. Cannon of the 
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East Denver high school read a paper on honoring him. Superintendent Triplett 
‘Physical Science in Secondary Schools; was elected director for three years; audi- 
How Much and What?” President willis ter, Superintendent Bowman of Pueblo. 
led in the discussion. Principal Ed. F. The enroilment was 310, the largest in the 
Hermanns, president of the section, spoke history of the association for ten years 
of the advantages of industrial education. ; petals 
He was followed by President Baker of the 

ir Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


State Univ ersity, who presented i scholarly Teachers Wanted ) en ae ae ea 


paper on “Ethics in the High School. rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Professor James E. Russell of the State 
University presented at the general ses- : 
MOR , 


sion an interesting paper on ‘‘Publice Opin- 
M ee INS 
MOR! 












of South Denver. Principal Smiley of the 
East Denver nigh school spoke of the in- 
fluences surrounding the public scinools, 
and President Ellis on the individuality of 
the teacher as a factor in the development 
of character in the pupil. ‘Literature in 
the Grades” was the subject of a paper by 
Elma #. Ruff of the state normal. Super- BUY NO INCUBATOR 
intendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City 
delivered a fine address in the evening on 
“Brain Cramp.” Professor Cragin’s paper 
on “Biology in the Elementary Schools” 
was read by Professor Allen, on account 
of Professor Cragin’s unavoidable ab 
sence. The discussion of the closing ses- 
sicn was ably supported by Professor Gil- 
lette of Fort Collins, W. J. Harris, and 
others. “Biography as a Factor in Edu 
cation’’ was the subject of a paper read bys 
A. J. Flynn of Alamosa. The last paper 
of the association was presented by Prin- you 5 cents and give 





ion as a Factor in Education.” The papei 


was ably discussed by Superintendent 
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tendent Copeland of Greeley was elected 
president ior next year. 
Copeland has been closely connected with 
the association for many years, and ranks 
with the leading educators of the stat 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


a 


—Harper’s Magazine for February con- 
tains as special features: “The Corona- 
tion” (with frontispiece and six illustra- 
tions), by Richard Harding Davis; *Lin- 
coln’s Home Life in Washington,” by Les- 
lie J. Perry; “The Awakening of a Na- 
tion,” Part I. (illustrated after the author’s 
photographs, taken in Mexico expressly 
for the series), by Charles F. Lumis; 
“Hygeia in Manhattan” (illustrated), by 
Richard Wheatley; “The President of the 
Orange Free State” (in the illustrated se- 
ries on “White Man’s Africa’), by Poult- 
ney Bigelow; ‘“‘Composers and ‘Artistes,’ ”’ 
by Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. The other 
features of the number are the fifth part 
of George du Maurier’s last novel, “The 
Martian,” and four complete stories: “A 
Passage at Arms,” a story of an encounter 
between a woman art student and an Ital- 
jan bandit, vy John J. A’Becket; ‘The 
Stout Miss Hopkins’ Bicycle,” by Octave 
Thanet, illustrated by C. S. Reinhart; 
“The Assembly Ball,’”’ a colonial romance, 
by Sara Beaumont Kennedy, illustrated by 
Howard Pyle; and “Princess I-Would-I- 
Wot-Not,” a modern love story, by Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe. ‘Architecture and 
Modern Life,’ by Thomas Hastings, is a 
plea for frank and spontaneous expression 
of the genius of our generation. The Edi- 
tor’s Study discusses the celebration of the 
incorporation of Princeton as a univers- 
ity; and the Editor’s Drawer is introduced 
with “Jane, A Domestic Episode,” by John 
Kendrick Bangs, illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single number, 35 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The Bookman for January is a notable 
number. In Chronicle and Comment on 
American, English, ete., matters there 
are portraits of Richard Hovey and Bliss 
Carman, Professor W. M. Sloane, Clifton 
Johnson, Mrs. Anna S. P. Duryea, Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson, George Washing- 
ton (from the Sharpless Miniature), Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, H. G. Wells, Coventry Pat- 
more, “The Angel in the House,” G. S. 
Street, Arthur Morrison, and other illus- 
trations. In poetry there is: “A Ballad 
of a Coward,” with decorative head-piece 
by Melanie Elisabeth Norton, by John 
Davidson; “To Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” 
in answer to his sonnet “On Reading ‘The 
Purple East,’”’ by Willam Watson; “An 
Estray,” by Louise Imogen Guiney; ‘‘La 
Belle DameSans Merci,” by Alice Meynell; 
“A. Ballade of Bygones,” by Edward A. 
Church; “iue Fair Little Colleen,’ by 
Dora Sigerson. - The articles and stories 
are: “Frederick Saunders of the Astor Li- 
brary,’ reminiscences of the oldest Ameri- 
can librarian, with portrait andautograph, 
by George J. Manson; *‘Poems by Char- 
lotte Bronte on the Deaths of her Sisters 
Emily and Anne,” with fac-similes of the 
manuscript; ““Upon Impulse,” a story, by 
Hamlin Garland; ‘“‘On the Naturalization 
of Foreign Words,” by Brander Matthews; 
“Is the Bookman Misogynous?’a eritcism, 
by Kate Stephens; “My Literary Here- 
sies,” by Andrew Lang. Review, Novel 
Notes, Among Libraries, Book Table, ete., 
make a choice number. Price, $2.00 a 
year. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The American Journal of Sociology 
for January will attract thougtful students 
of social questions. The contents are: 
“The Smoky Pilgrims,’ an _ illustrated 
study of pauperism and degeneracy in a 
sinall western city, by Professor Frank W. 


Blackmar; “An American System of 
Labor Pensions and Insurance,” by Paul 
Monroe; ‘“‘Ex.centric Official Statistics,” 
by H. L. Bliss; ‘Social Genesis,” by Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward; ‘Social Control by 
Ideals,” by Professor E. A. Ross: “The 


Present Status of Sociology in Germany,” 
by Dr. O. Thon; ‘Principles of Public and 
Private Charity,” by Dr. Munsterberg of 
Berlin. University of Chicago Press. 


—The thirtieth volume of Harper’s 
Bazar starts on a career equal in interest 











ELY’S CREAM BALM isa 
} i y positi e 
Apply into the nostrils. It is quickly abeorbed. 68 
cents at Drnegists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., Now York City. 








and importance to any of its predecessors. 
S. R. Crockett’s fascinating novel, “Loch- 
invar,” will again present to us the people 
whom we first met in “Men of the Moss- 
hags.” Among entertaining articles we 
may mention “Avocations for Women in 
New Lines,” by Clare Bunce, and “Spin- 
ster Homes in New York,” by Lillie Ham- 
ilton French. Hints of spring will pres- 
ently appear in the fashion columns, which 
will represent toilettes of distinction and 
elegance suited to the New York season. 


—The Bookman for February appeals 
strongly to all men and women of culture 
who enjoy good literature. It is carefully 
arranged and classified as to its matter. 
“The Chronicle and Comment” supplies 
the American, English, and miscellaneous 
intelligence, with numerous illustrations 
and portraits. Washington Irving, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, and the Old Boston 
Booksellers fill the department known 4s 
The Reader. Five poems, a London and 
Paris Letter, with Reviews, Notes, and Li- 
brary matter, make a rich number. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pocket Magazine for February; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Werner’s Muayuzine tor January; terms, $2.00 
ayear. New York; Edgars. Werner. 

Godey’s Magazine for February; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York 

St. Nicholas for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Lippimott’s Magazine tor February; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 

The Homiletic Review tor Fevruary; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: Funk & Wagualls Company. 








HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The authorities at Harvard are gradu- 
ally increasing the courses offered in 
their Summer School, and widening the 
scope of the instruction. During the 
early years of the school’s existence only 
a few elementary courses in science were 
taught, but the list of courses to be given 
in 1897 contains the names of thirty-four 
courses in arts and sciences, embracing 
almost all the subjects taught at the uni- 
versity. Modern languages are repre- 
sented, as well as the Classices, History, 
and Civil Government, Psychology, Peda- 
gogy, Mathematics, Topographical Sur- 
veying, and the whole range of Sciences. 

This school has become very popular 
with the more enterprising teachers, who 
go there for inspiration and to learn the 
Harvard methods. In the list of 637 stu- 
dents who were registered there last year 
are the names of several professors, and 
a large number of superintendents of 
schools and principals of high schools and 
grammar schools. 


$23 PAYS ALL EXPENSES of a SEVEN- 
DAYS’ TOUR 70 WASHINGTON. 

On February 12, March 12, and May 12, 
the famous Pennsylvania railroad person- 
ally-conducted tours to Washington will 
leave Park-squaie =. tion hy ia «irs 
and Fall Kiver line. A stop of five hours 
will be made in Philadelphia on the going 
trip, affording an opportunity to visit the 
United States Mint, Independence Hall, 
where rests carefully guarded the Old Lib- 
erty Bell, Carpenters’ Hall, and the new 
City Hall. In Washington tickets in- 
clude a complete tour of the capital under 
personal escort, and four and ‘hree- 
fourths days’ board at the best hotels in 
the city. 

This is a golden opportunity to visit the 
National Capital. The rate is rm markably 
low, the service perfect, and every detail 
ws h an e ed experience and a long 
study of tourists’ needs have suggested is 
arranged to the greatest advantage of the 
tourist. 

Persons who prefer to join the tour at 
New York may do so, purchasing tickets 
from that city at rate of $19.00. An addi- 
tional tour will be run on A; ril 5. 

For tickets, itineraries,and full informa- 
tion apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston, or address 
George W. Hoyd, Assistant General Pas 
senger Agent, Broad-street station, Phila- 
delphia. 


‘““THE OVERLAND LIMITED ”’ 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in 
the west. Jt runs on time every day in the 
week, via the Union Paciric, to Utah and 
California. 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet. 
Smoking, and Library cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 

R. TeENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Western Office, 


Wn. F. Jarvis 
of TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


MANAGER. 





WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US. 


If you do as well for me as you did before, I shall be satisfied. 
W. B. Seevey, Principal of Academy. 


San Antonio, Texas, March 13, 1896. 


The character and reputation of your Agency is sufficient evidence of the 
treatment an applicant could receive at your hands, and it does not become nec- 
essary to urge any interest in my behalf. L. M. Drake. 

Medford, July 8, 1896. 


I am very much encouraged by your work for me. G. W. Crutmayn. 


Cambridge, July 3, 1896. 


From Presipent 8. Graves, Atlanta Baptist Seminary: Professor Andrews, 
whom you introduced to me, and for whom | thank you, is winning golden opin- 
ions from students here. 


From SureRtNTENDENT O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass,: Your Bureau is as prompt 
in its responses as the Boston fire department. We thank you for your courte- 
ous aid, so promptly extended. 


From Principat F. L. Patrrer, Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H.: 
Select for me and send a teacher of Latin and French at once. I can trust you 
to make the selection, for you have always served me well. 


From F. W. T., Smith College: I am very comfortable indeed in the position 
you secured for me in this college, and take this opportunity to thank you once 
more for your fidelity and efficiency. 


From M, M. Maxste: I wish once more to express my high appreciation of 
the excellent aid you have rendered me in obtaining the position (at New Haven, 
Conn.—Salary $1,500) which | desired. Iam contident that no one could have 
done better, and feel myself under great obligatians to you. Please accept my 
thanks. 


From R, M. Jones, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: 
There has always teen one field of usefulness unoccupied, as far as my knowl- 
edge extends, by an educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting 
vapable and ambitious teachers already at work to better their conditions, by 
bringing them into correspondence with employers ready to offer them better 
work and better wages. I have reason to know that you have successtully occu- 
pied this field, and | congratulate you and the better class of American teachers 
upon the fact. 


From Homer B. Sprague, President University, San Francisco, Cal.: I shall 
bear in mind your excellent Agency when we want other inst1uctors, as we surely 
shall by and by. 


From E. Kenyon, Plainfield, N. J.: I wish to say to you that I am very 
much pleased by your promptness in dealing with your patrons, and also with 
your methods. I have applied for teachers to other Bureaus, but none have given 
me the facts in regard to candidates in so clear, systematic, and satisfactory a 
manner as yourselt. With your statement before me, I can judge as to their 
qualitications and fitness before meeting them, and save much time and trouble. 
Am much pleased with the two young ladies you have introduced to me person- 
ally, and have selected Miss C. to till the vacancy mentioned to you. 


From A. W. Epson, Agent Massachusetts Board of Education: From a per- 
sonal acquaintance with you and your methods of doing business, I cheerfully 
bear witness to the efficiency of vour Teachers’ Bureau. I have secured several 
excellent teachers through your Agency, and have advised many to apply to you 
for positions. 


From C. E. Buake, Professor of Classics, French Protestant College, Spring- 
Jield, Mass. : I want to tell you how much pleased I am with your method of con- 
ducting your business. I have been surprised at your resources and ability to 
assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of your management to convince me 
that you are one of the few upon whom the teachers and school officers can rely 
every time. 


From Jona. Lamson, Chairman of School Board, Hamilton, Mass.: I write to 
speak to you a word of praise for your remarkable promptness in supplying teach- 
ers when called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has been of great service 
to our school committee for several years. Accept our thanks. 


From Joun 8. Irwin, Superintendent, Fort Wayne, Ind.: The several teach- 
ers procured through your aid have done most excellent work in their co-opera- 
tive spheres. I hope to retain them for a long time. When vacancies occur you 
will hear from me promptly. 


GENERAL T. J. MorGan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 
I have had considerable dealings with your Bureau during the last six years, both 
In securing teachers for important places and in securing positions for teachers. 
I have been surprised and gratified at the intelligence, good sense, and skill dis- 
played in your management. You have established a claim to the gratitude of 
teachers aud school officers. I wish you abundant success in your important, 
difficult, and delicate work. 


From A. J. Snoxe, Superintendent of Schools, Princeton, Ind.: We have 
been pleased with the applications prompted by your Agency, and have offered 
positions to several, This favorable regard prompts me to give you the exclusive 
preference in reporting favorable vacancies. I now want five teachers as indi- 
cated above. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 

History of Greece (Vol, III.)...... 
Physiology for Beginners........... . 
PE BO OUIIUD b56 6 566000 00s ccevecs re eee 
I Es avons scdpavescecter bb.cscvesiwes 
First Italian Readings................ decaat nares Gaver ibe 
The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology........ 
EE rT rere 
Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies............+... 
Pope’s Iliad (Books 1, 6, 22, and 24)................008- 
es Se EE PINE ce dees cc teoces scares doses 
German Social Democracy ........ 00... ccceseeece 
|. Rae eres A Pideaen anes 
Be CAS Fedak se Fab Ke ols sea ndinces s8isees iach 
LOWGITS Video OF BEF LAURER)... ......005crccnvcscccess 
The Story of Abraham LiNCOIN..........sscccecccscces 

“6 id =| hg | | eee 

es io? »....... SRS eres 

Wa ll Re ree 
POOR Is £.3.5:504 3505 60605000 6050000% 550005 
Oe ere ere eee 
Annals of King’s Chapel (Vol. 2.)................ 











In the advertisement of the Old Glory Min- 
ing and Smelting Company a mistake occurred 
in the name of the street. It should have 
been Milk street, instead of State street, as 


printed. 


Mr. Ira T. Eaton, who for the past twenty 
years has been a strong representative character 
in the educational book business, and who more 
recently has been for several years superintend- 
ent of agencies and sales in the main office of 
the Werner School Book Company in Chicago, 
has recently been appointed western manager of 





The Morse Company, with offices in the Fisher, 
building, corner of Dearborn and Van Buren| 
streets, Chicago, from which point he will inau-| 
gurate and pursue an aggressive campaign for 
the introduction of new books under new meth-; 
ods, in behalf of The Morse Company (which 
has no affiliation with any other publishing com- | 
pany), in accordance with the motto of this | 
company, ‘‘ Vinctt virtus,”—merit conquers. 
—. | 

We beg to call especial attention to two 
books published by the Century Company 
which are being widely used in connection 
with history ciasses and as supplemental 
readers in schools. They are ‘The Cen- 
tury for Young Americans’—The Story of 
the Government, by Elbridge S. Brooks; 


and “TheCentury of Famous Americans’’— 
The Story of a Young People’s Pilgrimage 
to Historic Homes, by the same _ author. 
They are richly illustrated, and they teach 
history in the most delightfulway. These 
books cost $1.50 at retail. A single copy 
of both will be sent postpaid to any teacher 
for $2,00, or either for $1.00. Certainly a 
single copy should be in every school li- 
brary, even if they are not in use in 
classes. Address The Century Company. 
Seventeenth Street (Union Square), New 
York City. 





Teacher—‘' James, you may point out to the 


large is in utter ignorance.” 
Pupil—‘‘ Yes, ma’am ; this ’ere ink-spot.” 


class a spot upon your map as yet unexplored | 
° -: i | 
and unexplained, and of which the world at} 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Holm. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 2.5 
Foster & Shore. * se “ “ 1D 
Brooke. “6 “6 se “ .90 
Wells [Ed.} D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. .30 
Bowen. ia + “ “ —_—— 
Sawtelle. Silver, Burdett, & Co. — 
Wilson. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 3. 
Anderson | Ed.) Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .25 
me “ “ “ » 
Maspero. DD. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 7.50 
Russell. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Upton. Ginn & Co., Boston. 2.15 
Bates (Ed. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos. .35 
Willard. us “6 “6 oh ae 
Baldwin. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. 10 

‘e “ “ “ “ Lad 10 
os 10 

Cravens. 3 os dd ses ia -10 
Adams. Charles H,. Kerr & Co., Chicago. — 
Ballou. FE. P. Guild, Boston. — 
Foote. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. — 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





If a compositor were asked what style of 
writing he would prefer for copy, he would 
probably tell you, ‘t Anything but the old-fash- 
ioned, orthodox slope.’’ The vertical will suit 


; him exactly, and so will Esterbrook’s new pens. 


Their Vertical Writers suit the teachers who 
have adopted the vertical plan. 





Writer—‘‘ Was that idea of mine worth car- 
rying out ?” 

Editor—‘‘ The janitor must have thought so. 
It wasn’t in the waste-basket this morning.” 





Ir Witt Surprise You. 

On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its 
great merit. Full size, 50c. 

Evy Broruers, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 

Ely’s Cream Balm has completely cured me 

of Catarrb when everything else failed. Many 


acquaintances have used it with excellent re- 
} sults. —Alfred W. Stevens, Caldwell, Ohio. 


Mr. Hayseed (in the city)—‘‘ Thar’s a wagon 
sellin’ condensed milk. I wonder wot that’s 
fer?” 

Mrs. Hayseed — ‘‘I guess that’s fer people 
wot lives in flats.”—Life. 


Mrs. WIinstow’s ‘“ Sooruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
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6 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


r) Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 

e Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 
Central for shopping and theatres. 7 

P) Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Printed on heavy paper; size, 16x 21. 
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Teachers’ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., 
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Anu Elegant Portrait 
HENRY BARNARD, 


The [ost Eminent Living Educator. 


Celebrate his 87th birthday, January 25th, 1897, by hanging 
one of these pictures in your sch 


oolroom. 


Price, so cts. Price includes postage. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Agencies. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No, 61 E, Ninth St., New York, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bey 
w NEW YORK CITY. 





American Teachers’ Bureau 


Teachers Wanted, } Ani ycary Sretovrs. mo. 





w= corresponding withadvertisers please 


mention the “ Journal of Education.’ 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


A J Oo K E on us we always appreciate if it is a good one, and aletter that came recently seemed a very 

4 good one. One form of short advertisement that we sometimes use is this: ‘‘ /f you want 
practice in correspondence, write to one of the Information Agencies, and you can write fifty letters without 
result. lf you want a position, write to us and you will get Recommendations that mean something to you.” 
A letter came to us which read: ‘ Dear Sir, I want practice in correspondence. Please give me the address 
of one of the Information Agencies.” Manifestly it was an honest letter. It came from a young woman at 
the south who felt that her letter-writing needed do it. We gave her an address that will consume 
brushing up, and that this would be a good way to ON all her surplus postage-stamps, and hope she may 





00} be happy in this new method of self-improvement. We get occasional letters from our own candidates, 


who complain that they have not even heard from us of a vacancy since they registered. Apparently they 


5| would have been better satistied if we had written to them about places they did not want or could not get, 


just to show that they were remembered. But we do not waste their time or ours on useless correspond- 
ence. By our system no candidate can fail to be considered for the right kind of place, and he will U S 
Oe ee ae i Ie Bo ce rin skiers bee cverv en ss taatsas KSeSdSNOENELESETOAURSDAD O0aencdeesee bees 


. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Azditerium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


- hy ou should write to the 
For Western Positions le Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


wiz.: 
. . 4 j Introduces to Colleges, 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs.:M. J. Youne-Fu.Ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 

















The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


N AND AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1897, the Boston Office of the BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES —C. A. Scorr & Co., Proprietors — will be located at 
Send for Agency Manual. One fee registers in both offices. Our DA Beacol NI 
Chicago Office is located at 169 Wabash Ave.—Henry S. Bullen, Man’g’r. ‘ 





1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 





FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, *° BROMFIELD ST 


Qur record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. f{  { F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 





pf OvoaTionAL EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 








l, Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 
$ 


eachers’ Exchange : 227 _... 


OF BOSTON. 4. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
, . p ; ; i 5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6. Buys second-hand books. 


Telephone, ‘* Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 





CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


Continental Educationa BUreal. 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. 
Auxiliary Offices in all Sections of the Country. 
HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 


4 the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions; it is energetic; it is coutinental. 











Special terms the next 60 days. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


competent Teachers. oe oe _  _. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 





Address 
Kittredge Building. 





ATIONAL EDUCATIONAI BUREAU Established in 1884. Twelve 

* years under the same man- 
ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the 
United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention, Effi- 


cient service. Circulars free. Address a ; 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 





SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSsSssssssesss 
‘ H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
$ Winship a $ 


. in every part of the country. 
, Teachers 
$ Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
. Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
CTSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSY 


Manager. 








TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members. We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration ; one plan Gl AR- 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular pric e is 25 cts.), 
pays tor a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story ,a u ue 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to eimployers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


AND SUHERMERHORN & 00. 
SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th St. 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 
Send for new Catalogue, 
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S/Li V ER, BURDE TT & COMPAN. Y, Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Siucetionsl Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31K, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 





Portraits for the Approaching Birthdays. 





We are prepared to furnish, 
in any quantities, fine repro- 
ductions of original and ex- 
cellent portraits ‘of 


No. 3 Card, 8%4 x 10% in. pguepok ceneee eee eaes 
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Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
February 12. 
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UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. CIVIL 
~ERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 

von tobe held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments will be made 
thisyear. Information about Postals.Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, ete., will be sept free to any one mentioning 
Jonrual of Education. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Correspondence-Study. : 


x 2 UNIVERSITY OF CIITCAGO)O offers 
PD. tion by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspond 


dence, but credit will be given for 


courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a 


degree may be shortened. 


Work may be commenced at any time. 


Special circulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 





To GALIFORNIA via 


* Sunset Route ’? ava 
* Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Jeginning Nov. gth, 


1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED 


” 


will leave New Orleans 


semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to California in 44 Days, 


standard JS. Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


New Mexico, Arizona, 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,’ 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, 
tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Le Eke 


A.G. T. M., ) 349 Broadway, or 
NUTTING, E. P.A., 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


California, Japan and China, Aus- 


Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


1 Battery Place. New York. 





Helps for the Celebration of 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





EXERCISES for WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY, Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 
cents. 
are the following 


Among the exercises contained in the book 
The Continental Congress, Our | 
Union, Historical Exercise, Daughters of the Reg 


ton’s Life, ete., ete. 


iment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Washing j 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 
All of these exercises are appropriate for the cele- 


20 cents. | 
bration of Washington’s Birthday. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY STENCILS. 
Sold only in sets Portrait of, Washing- 
Washington’s Tomb, 


cents 
ton, Washington on Horse, 
Washington’s Monument. 


Special Offer. Birthday ” rodiyetie, | 








Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


3 Somerset St., 


PE MI 6 665.00. 0:5.00 60445 99-08 CVS V44-055608 5 ets. 
Washington and his Hatchet.............. » 
Washington as Surveyor ................4. 5 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief ee 
Surrender of Cornwallis... ............. 10 
Washington as Presient.............. a" 
The Family at Mt. Vernon ........... ie 
We OUEINOO OD TH 0h 5 6.6646 cis cesevcdses » * 
Washington's Monument ............. ae * 
PA GME DOWOOCT BOGE cic cvéscsssssvccecss & ™ 


one set W ashington’s Birthday Stencils (25 cts.)—all for 50 cents. 


Washington Receiving Instructions from 


NEW WASHINGTON STENCILS. 


Size: 5-cent Stencils, 18x 24 inches; 
10-cent - 24x36 


A Series of Specially Attractive Pictures, illus- 
trating the Life of Washington. 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for...60 “ 


address, postpaid, “ Exercises for W ashington’s 
exercises on the American Flag” (20 cts.), and 


COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





SONGS AND 


ARRANGED BY M. E. 


Teacher Training School, 


COTTING, 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


SONG GAMES. 
FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Providence, R. 1. 


are delighted with this new collecticn of charm. 
ing Songs, aang, a ey Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Want a 
Government 
Position ? 


Publishers. 


+10. A. KOEHLER & CO. PORKIGN BOOKS 


1494 Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 





Boston, Mass. You are entitled to a Position 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to in Uncle Sam’s service .F 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. six thousand (6,000) appoint 





ments will be made unde; he 
Civil Service this year. }{[¢; |; 
GRADE INSURES AN EARLY 
APPOINTMENT. Examina 
tions will soon be held in eye, 
State for the Railway Maj), |) 
ternal Revenue, Customs, [ps. 
tal, and Departmental sery i. 
We prepare applicants hy | 
for these examinations. 

* Pointers” FREE it 
mention this Journal 

TEACHERS! Write at once 
for our special offer. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEpT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 

















# ducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 

















COLUMBIAN CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUT! 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A Washington, D. C. 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in <— 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
. circulars address 
Mis8 ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


gure NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w G. BOYDEN, A.M 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w ’. P. BECKWITH. 
TATE NORMAL onees,, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. | 
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i Newest and Completest Catalogue ever 

i Published 

‘||| New and Second-Hand School Books | 
|\||| Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
To be obtained free only from Compilers 























For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, P rincipal. 


st ATE ‘NORM AL SC HOOL, FITCHBURG , MASs. 
For both sexes. For c¢ atalogues address 
JOUN G. THOMP SON, P rine om 





School Book Sellers. ers. 
||| Wholesale & Retai’ 
Publishers of | 


FORK TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. Literal and Inter- 





arene hate SBS sae | inear Translations ; | 
A WOMAN with experience as a teac her, and a stu- ooo — 
dent in Boston University Medical Sc hool, gifted atin, Matian, opan- 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in h, French, German 
summer schools or institutes. ——* 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. SS = = ss 


JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE (ninVikp.) 


(SCHOOL RECOGNIZED BY STATE BOARD.) 

















. « « 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Spring and Summer Session of 1897 begins March 2, and continues six months. Announcement con- 


taining requirements for admission, and obtaining degree, sent upon application. 
8t] Address JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE, 385-397 Washington Boul., 
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Best thought and richest experiences , es 
of educational leaders in this and other bs 


countries are given in the columns of the 
Journal of Education. The foremost educa- 
tors and the most successful teachers are continually 
$, Speaking with personal helpfulness to the readers of this paper. 


Among the good things 
in store for our readers is a series of 
articles by the editor, Mr. A. E. Winship, on 
Commercial and Industrial Geography, 
of such scope and adaptability as have never before been 
magazine, or book form. 
Wool, Cotton, Silk, Linen, 
Pens and 


= 


PETE 


8 


prepared for publication in paper, 
Thetopics to be treated are as follows: 
Sugar, Fruit, Cattle, Iron and Steel, 
Pencils, Spices, Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. 


Granite and Marble, 
These articles have been 
prepared at great labor and cost by Mr. Winship, and contain information be 
yond the articles alone will be 


reach of the average school teacher. These 
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worth many times the cost of a year’s subscription. 
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Special Terms of Subscription. et 

That all teachers may avail themselves of this series, we offer the aye 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION from Jan. 21 to July 1, ’97, for SL. OU. ee 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. | 

Any subscriber of the Journal who will send us five of these sub- oe 
scriptions, at $1.00 each, will have the date of his own subscription 4 
advanced one year. z “al 
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Subscription price, $2.50 a year; published weekly. y : 
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WINTER SUGGESTIONS. 


Of the days of good sleighing, of good 


coasting, good skating. 








Have essays upon “The Snowstorm,” 
“Skating,” “Coasting,” “Sleigh- 
riding,” when each is most timely. 

Call attention to the way that smoke rises on a 
clear, cold day. 

Have studies of the frost work on windows these 
snapping cold mornings. 

Fishing through the ice is a good topie for conver- 
sation and composition in the communities where it is 
common. 

Teach about pickerel and lake trout. 

Study about ice cutting. 

It is the season for moose and deer. 

“A Slippery Day” makes a good subject for a semi- 
comic composition, especially for children who can il- 
lustrate their writing. 

lumbering is a good theme for February. 

Study the trees that are cut by lumbermen. 

The nuts of commerce are good themes for the 
season. 

“Crows in Winter” would make a good subject for 
a few paragraphs by children that had observed them. 

Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night” is good reading. 

“The Wood Pile” is another good subject for a few 
paragraphs touching upon the varieties of wood, the 
qualities of each, the way in which it is chopped, ete. 

The laurel, the holly, the yew, the juniper, the per- 
simmon, the magnolias, are good winter studies. 

Are you keeping a weather record? ‘The days are 
lengthening. 

Watch for the northern lights. 


name are they called? 


By what other 


You may find green ferns under the snow. 

The pussy-willows are covered with tiny scales. 

The crows are looking for food after the snow. 

These are the days in which to read stories of the 
Eskimo. Have you read Schwatka’s “Children of 
the Cold’”’? 

Look at the snow crystals and sketch them. 

How many different forms do you find? 

You can now study the bark of the trees, and their 
general form. 

“The Open Wood Fire” is a good subject for a 
dreaming composition. 

The hare has put on his winter coat. What color 
is it? 

The snowbirds and tree sparrows still flock about 
the seed stalks in the garden. 

If there is a telescope in your neighborhood, get a 
peep at the winter sky; if you have not that advantage, 
make the best use of your own eyes. 

Have you read Ball’s “Star-Land’”? It is one of 
the best books for your young people. 

Does the sap in the trees freeze? 

Can you tell by looking at the clouds whether we 
are going to have rain or snow? 

Are the snow-flakes larger in a severe storm or a 
mild one? 

To what depth is the ground frozen? 

What effect does the frost have on stones and cliffs? 

Do more plants die of the cold winters when the 
snow fall is heavy or when it is light? 

What animals feed on the young buds of trees? 

Do you know another name for the chickadee? 

How many animals can you name that sleep days 
and prow] about for food during the night? 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
BY HELEN DEANE, 


N Cambridge, Massachusetts, long before 
the days of the Revolutionary war, a 


great house was built among fine old 





trees and shrubbery. 
When James Russell Lowell was a 


little boy he loved this house, for it was his home. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


From Richardson's Primer of American Literature (Houghton 
Miftlin, & Co.), 


There was a large library of many beautiful books 
Here the little boy liked to sit looking 


into the wonderful books and pictures. 


in this house. 
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ELMWOOD, HOME OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


From Richardson's Primer of American Literature (Houghton 


Mifflin, & Co 


He had two brothers and two sisters. 
As he grew older he took long walks among the 


trees and listened to the birds. 


His mother sang to him many ancient songs and 


queer legends. His blue eyes would dance with de- 
light to hear these, for he liked them. 

Ile was fond of reading, but did not like arithmetie. 

ile was a cheerful little boy, and told bright stories 
and adventures to his playmates. 

When he was sixteen years old he went to Harvard 
College. 

When in college he wrote some poetry. Some peo- 
ple thought this was a waste of time, but he wrote so 
well that he was chosen the poet of his class. This was 
an honor. 

When he left college, he read law, but he did not 
like it: he liked to write better than to study law 
books. 

A volume of poems was published and the people 
received it gladly. 

His friends urged him to write more poems and so 
he did; he wrote better ones. 

At one time he wrote a long poem, ‘The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” He would neither eat nor sleep until 
it was finished. It teok him forty-eight hours to 
write it. 

Again he wrote another great poem about the war. 
It is ealled “The Commemoration Ode.” A man 
came all the way from Rome to hear that poem read. 
He thought it the greatest poem on the war he had 
ever heard. Soldiers, scholars, and hundreds of 
people admired it. 

Mr. Lowell lectured to the people in America and 
in urope. 

Once he was minister to Spain. 

He had many friends in Europe. 

Among some of his friends in America were Long- 
fellow, Emerson, and Holmes. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS 


A Picture of Lowell’s Home. 

Amusements and Occupations of James Russell 
Lowell When a Boy. 

The Great War Poem by Lowell. 

lriends of Lowell. 

Manhood of James Russell Lowell. 


NATURE STUDY FOR WINTER MONTHS. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


BY 4. C. BOYDEN, 


Bridgewater Normal School 
NATURAL PHENOMENA AND MINERALS 


THIRD YEAR, LESSONS ON TH ATK. 


ZIHE best introduction is to lead the chil- 
dren to tell what they can about the 
air — it cannot be seen (transparent), it 
can be felt (warm or cold ), 1t moves in 
different directions (it presses in all di 
rections), then the teacher can compl te the ideas by 
teaching any needed point or term. Apply the term 
“transparent” to different substances, use it in se! 

tences which suggest the use of this property in the 
substance; e. g., water, glass, mica, ete. Apply to 
the weather record in noting the direction of the 
wind and its foree ( light, strong, gale, or hurricane 

notice the weather resulting from the principal direc. 
tions of the wind (northerly, easterly, southerly, 
note the prevailing wind and weather of 


bee] 


westerly ) ; 


each week and month. These observations may 


; 


easily furnish material for arithmetic examples 
An illustrated weather record on the black board OY 
its attractiveness adds to the interest of the observa 
tions, and a simple weather vane prepared for the 
schoolroom makes the observation more accurate. 
Teach to read the thermometer; give a simple ex 
planation of it as a preparation for a drawing lesson 
in which a simple diagram is made of the tube, bul! 
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and scale. Apply this knowledge in the weather 
record for the purpose of noticing the relation of the 
temperature to the direetion of the wind. 

Apply to the currents of the air in the schoolroom. 
(1) Try at the openings of windows and doors with 
a burning candle or match to find where the air is 
pressing in and out, showing that there is a circula- 
tion of air. Notice where the air is cold and where 
warm to give the idea of the constant movement of 
air in and out of the room. (2) Use the thermome- 
ter to measure the temperature at the top of the 
room, also near the floor, then half way frém the 
Try in different parts of the 
With bits of floss find 


the currents of air in the room, the upward current 


floor to the ceiling. 
room, what does it teach us ? 


in some places, the downward current in others, to 
illustrate the idea that warm air is lighter than cold 
air, and so is pressed upward by the latter. Show 
in astmple way how the schoolroom is warmed and 


ventilated to impress the value of currents of air. 
FORMS OF WATER, 

Suggest common illustrations of water passing into 
vapor, call on the children to give their explanation 
of the change; e. g., damp cloth, wet blackboard, water 
on window, etc. Think of water changing into par- 
ticles too small to be seen, use the word vapor in 
Think of the heat of the sun or of 
All that is needed is to 


stating the facts. 
fires as causing the changes. 
stimulate the children to think out the facts for them- 
selves, then re-express the facts, using the new terins. 
Each child might write sentences about vapor. 

Call for illustrations of the change of vapor back 
to drops of water, think out the fact that cool air will 
cause this change; e. g., water on window, breath on 
cold morning, “ Name 
forms of this action seen out of doors at different 


steam ”’ from hot water, ete. 


times — dew on grass, fog over low land, clouds in 
the upper air, drops of rain from the union of fine 
drops of cloud, crystals of frost on grass, crystals of 
snow from the clouds. Think of the circumstances 
under which these return again to vapor, using all 
the facts to impress the idea of the circulation of 
waters from earth to air and return, and think of its 
value to us in various ways. Apply in the weather 
record as occasion occurs, noting the relation of tem- 
perature and direction of the wind to the moisture in 
the air, especially in case of rapid changes. Any 
arithmetic examples that can be derived from this 
material will add interest and practical application ; 
e. g.. if there were three clear days during this week, 
how many in a month? three months? six months? 


Watch the 


next few weeks to see if it was a fair estimate. The 


one year? one and one-halt years? etc. 


object is not merely to get examples, but to apply 
number thought to the observations. 
COMMON MINERALS, 

One of the best specimens for beginning is mica. 

Simall pieces may be distributed to the class for ol 


servation, a few general questions will be sufficient to 


start the work, after that only guidance required, 
What ao Vv‘ u e? They wil] tel] ot the eolor, the 
thin leaves, shining faces (pearly lustre), the 
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ing exercise, to be followed by the making of sen 
tences using these words. 

The neat mineral should be one that can be com- 
pared with the mica, and g/ass is naturally suggested. 
How is glass like mica? It has smooth, shining faces, 
it has sharp edges, it is transparent, it is used in win- 
dows. How does it differ from mica? It is much 
harder, it is thicker than the leaves of mica, it cannot 
be split into thinner leaves, it breaks when it is bent, 
it cracks when heated, it isn’t found in rocks, but is 
made by man. What things are made of glass that 
ecouldn’t be made of mica? This tends to emphasize 
the properties still further. Sentences of comparison 
may be planned in the same manner as before. Apply 
the ideas hard and soft as found by seratching to 
other substances, also the term elastic. 

Another mineral useful in teaching the common 
properties of matter is marb/e. The same plan as he- 
fore may be used. What can you see? 
(perhaps other colors may be obtained), it is made of 
small shining pieces (crystals). How hard is it? It 
can be easily scratched with an iron nail, but not by 


It is white 


the finger nail; it is soft, but harder than mica, it is 
softer than glass. Why is it used so much? It ean 
be cut into ditferent shapes because 1t 1s soft, it ean 
be polished beautifully, there are many colors to mar- 
bles. Written work can be planned as with mica. 
What is 
Fine particles then rub off easily, they 
Which is 


the harder? The marble will serateh the chalk be- 


The best mineral for comparison is cha/k. 
it made of ? 
do not shine as did the crystals of marble 
cause it is much harder. Why eannot chalk be used 
as marble is used? = It is too soft to be cut into good 
shapes, and it cannot be polished, Uhe chalk breaks 
easily into pieces (brittle), the small particles are 
called grains. Apply these terms to other substances. 
Follow the observation by written comparisons. 
(Quartz is another mineral of properties so different 
from the above as to be valuable for comparison. A 
piece of common milky quartz is given to the pupil 
for him to tell all he can about it, the previous prac- 
tice being a sufficient preparation. The quartz is 
whitish, not as white as snow, sometimes it is gray- 
ish, and some pieces may be reddish. It has rough 
faces, sharp edges and points; it is very hard because 
it cannot be scratched with an iron nail, in fact the 
iron color of the nail is seen as a mark on the quartz; 
it can be used to seratch glass by rubbing a sharp 
point on the glass face, this shows that it is harder 
than the glass. It can be broken by a blow and is 
brittle. 
may be shown to illustrate some of the valuable uses; 


Some specimens of quartz of different colors 


e.g., amethyst, rock crystals, smoky quartz, agate, ete., 
and perhaps some of the children may be able to con- 
tribute illustrations. Where ean quartz be found? 
In the rocks that are called granites, in large lumps 
found in stone walls, ete., in sand it is the main sub- 
stance. This will lead to collecting granites and 
sand. It will be found helpful to let the children 
get small pasteboard boxes in which to keep their 
minerals as studied; this plan facilitates comparison. 


Boxes of miscellaneous specimens as brought in can 


be used for exercises in sorting, which is a valuable 
wav of reaching discrimination. 

The COULD On metals hla be collected and dlistin- 
guished by name, a list placed on the board, a search 
made for different metals found about the schoolroom 
or building ron i all forms is attraeted by the 
mavnuet Finfoil and tin plate are known by their 
olor t h magnet attracts the latter be: ause the 
tin is used for coating iron plate. Lead is known by 
t eolor,. oltn and ease with which it beads 

he metal teach the property flexible, and many 

es sult fre this property of bending and remair 
iny bent Steel needles, knife blades, and springs 
re ast : thes would lose thei usefulness if 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


The purpose of this year’s work is the enlarge. 
ment of the thoughts of the previous year. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


The weather record for A. M. and P. M. can he 
more broadly understood; the terms of temperature 
understood, 0°-82° very cold, 32°-45° cold, 45°-G0° 
cool, 60°-75° warm. ‘The meaning of 82° as the 
freezing point discovered. Frost and snow can be 
made clearer by studying and sketching the crystals 
on some day when the flakes of snow are large, 
Patterns of snow crystals ( Hammett & Co., Boston ) 
are useful to supplement the above exercise in show- 
ing the variety of forms which the same plan may 
take; the six rays are always plain, though there be 
an almost infinite variety of ornamentation. This 
shows one reason for the great beauty of the snow. 
The same may be looked for in frost forms on the 
window, on the grass, in thin ice. Averages can be 
made from the temperatures of the week and one 
week compared with another. The apparent move- 
ment of the sun can be observed by watching the 
course of the sunlight across the schoolroom; the 
place in the horizon where it rises and sects can be 
noted and the change of the time as spring comes on, 
The movement of the moon and its phases can be 
traced by simple directions, drawings can be made 
of its appearance at different times, and the place 
where it sets and rises noticed. Some of the stars 
and groups of stars may be observed if the teacher is 
situated so as to aid the children on some bright 
evening. This prepares the way for some of the 
myths about the stars, these may be told or read as 
the basis of reproduction exercises. The purpose 
of this line of observation is to open the eyes and 
thoughts to the beauties of the heavens. “The 


heavens declare the glory of God.” 
FORMATION OF CRYSTALS. 


Some simple experiments may be performed by 
the teacher which call attention to the forces at 
work on substances. Dissolve rock salt in the least 
amount of warm water, and pour out into a saucer. 
Think of the separation of the salt into very fine 
particles in the water till they are invisible. Apply 
this thought by making a list of substances that will 
dissolve in water, also of those that will not dissolve 
in water. Let the children describe orally the ex- 
periment that was taken with the result, it can also 
be used for a written exercise if desired. 

As the water cools and evaporates during the day 
the changes may be noticed in a general way ; afte! 
all the water 1s evaporated a more careful examina- 
tion may be made. The shining faces of a very 
large number of little crystals can be seen, perhaps 
some of the larger ones will show the plane faces 


Think how 


this came about, as the water evaporated the little 


distinetly, and the cubes of salt appear. 


invisible particles of salt began to collect, slowly 
they united into larger ones, and finally the crystals 
were large enough to be seen: these kept increasing 
till the form became plain, and when all the wate 
had evaporated all the salt had gathered itself int 
crystals. ‘The remarkable thing is that they all e 
lected into cubes, but this illustrates the same lay 
we found in the snow crystals, which always form« 
six sided crystals, Similar experiments may 
made with alum or sulphate of copper, which may 
obtained of the drugeist. 

Che oral and written des« ription can be added t 
that alrea ly given, Some good erystal of quart 
other mineral wil] emphasize the regular arrat 


1 ) } 
nent of the plane races and 


CRYSTALLINE ROCKS, 


An bp lication of the lessons on crystals can 
Made OV a collection of the common building sto 
of the locality. The granites will be found to 
made up of crystals as shown by the shining or pla 
faces If coarse granite is available, the differe! 
minerals may be distinguished, the shining brown | 
black leaves of mica, the Whitish or pu k faces | 
feldspar erystals, and the glassy quartz, often ol 
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Our flag waves in love for the brave men of old, 
For heroes, a great loyal band,— 
Who marched forth to battle and danger untold, 


smoky color. These same minerals may be looked 
for in other pieces of granite, a list placed on the 



































rge 
: board, and a simple description of granite given and | Who fought and who died for our land. 
written. 
Another exercise may be had on the uses of granite 
be as a building stone, where they have seen it used, 
ure why it is so useful (hard, wears well, can be cut and 
RIS polished, has so many colored crystals in it, is found 
the in large quantities), where it is found and how pre- 
be pared (pictures of a quarry). Other kinds of granite A hat ne ite Cees Widhbiision wens. 
als may be brought in — the Quincy granite has a green- As the soldiers he wisely drilled. 
pe, ish black mineral called hornblende in place of the We think of those battles so fierce of yore, 
n ) mica. In eastern Massachusetts diorite 1s common, Of men hungry, starving, and chilled. 
ne composed of the feldspar of the whitish or grayish 
lay color and hornblende; both of these are crystalline. Their deeds for our country we proudly uphold; 
“a In many places the rock has distinct layers of the By our flag we will loyally etand. 
his same minerals as are in granite; then it is called All.— Teach us to guard, to love, to keep, 
Ww, gneiss; this also is much used as a building stone. The memory of heroes er 
“a As the children learn to distinguish the rocks they “— a oe oy Pe pe val “s ane 
m may be interested in labeling them as a little collec- Washington wore a sword so bright, Ong may & Gameaty wave! 
aie tion. A written exercise may be prepared ou the te a ee fight ae 
uses of granite or gneiss according to the locality. ia catia tia winter ie MISS MERRY’S FRIDAYS. — (II. ) 
rhe Marble is another common building stone ; it is He fought for freedom and for right. BY JEAN HALIFAX, 
o made of small crystals of one kind very closely Our liberty to him we owe. THE GUESSING GALLERY. 
- packed together. This is a soft stone that can easily AT ACES ; i : ar 
; 7} ACES were not the only “guesseds” in 
pa. be cut and polished. A piece placed in water does not oe ; 
* dissolve, but if placed in water to which some ( hy- the gallery. Buildings, copies of 
de drochlorie ) acid has been added it will dissolve very famous pictures, cities, trees, flowers, 
- easily, with the formation of many bubbles of gas. ete., took their turn on the little white 
om Many different colored marbles may be collected. screen, and then were properly labeled 
en This serves as a basis for another description, and and retired to the door frames and the frieze alofiig the 
ht comparison may be made with the granites. top of the blackboard. 
- Sandstones and slates are also common building The method of guessing described last month was 
a stones, the former is made of grains of sand (broken not the only way in which the gallery was utilized. 
se quartz crystals ) stuck together by a fine powder of Sometimes a set of faces and an equal number of slips 
al clay between the grains. The brownstone variety hearing corresponding names were given to a little 
he is probably the most commonly found in buildings* group at the Reading table, and the game consisted 
and is a durable stone because of the quartz in it. in weatchion the asteee ond fia “Whi De 
Slate does not show crystals; by scratching it the tine Which 2” teak Sd Uke idee inte hk tule ese 
grains of clayey nature are found. The many uses pense ee ee ee ee ee paca 
and the reasons for the same are obvious and will which they enjoyed. 
by cutie ts diabell tur the bibles. Even the Primers had a share in the gallery, for 
at ie hind idl lis: ented building stones of the town Miss Merry took all the wood cuts, of which she had 
st may be written on the board, perhaps in the order of two copies, pasted them on cardboard, and cut them 
er, their abundance. Sketches of granite are valuable up as if they were dissected maps, for the children to 
- to show the arrangement of the different minerals, as put together. Soon the tots were familiar with a 
My indicated by different degrees of shading; such an number of faces, and then they, too, could “guess” 
ill exercise calls for careful observation. when Friday came. 
ig One’ week there was an Authors’ party, and all the 
“nd | THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF WASHINGTON. | “guesseds” app wing dressed as nearly as possible like 
; Roses like these were once strewn in the street their pictures. ‘To aid in the identification, each 
x BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. <n pene to New York oe. author wore his portrait, pinned just below his chin, 
te CZ \IVENTS in the life of Washington may be Wo a est otee eee — where it would be in the least danger of being torn, 
im impressed upon the children by means and the guests, in introducing each other, would con- 
ry of illustrations. Here are some quills; they were used long ago. sult the pictures. They would talk about each other’s 
ps } 4 The following may be given as an "Twas a century ago, O, yes, work, describe their own, and sometimes give a few 
es q exercise, composition work, drawing, quotations, or a short reading. 
wr or card-sewing. If given as an exercise, each child At another time there was a gathering of states- 
le should provide himself with the article mentioned men. One Friday the philanthropists and reformers 
ly n his lines: — met, discussed their work, and interested the school in 
u the great questions of the day. ‘To assist these guests 


‘ in their conversation, Miss Merry had kept an en- 


e - 
. i P 
i, = — 

\ 


velope of cuttings on these reform topics, ete., ready 





in that “special” drawer, and gave one to each scholar 


That Washington wrote with a quill, you know, 


a few davs before the reception. 
That famous, great farewell address. . 


How glad Will was of that philanthropists’ and re- 





formers’ reception that winter!  Ilis uncle invited 


)) Re ( 4 
yee “Ly him to spend a week with his family in Boston, and at 
a \ 
- a. 
ih 


one lecture which he attended he met and talked with 


A hatchet like this George Washington had, AG 
nut SO Ons & Eine ehater Wee. WZ t some of the very men whose pictures had been in the 
s father then said, ‘* Who cut this, my lad?” 7 sf ’ 
His father then said sigalg lis, my la nS KS larrvville cuessing callery so recently. 
‘I can’t lie; I cut it!” saic 1e. AN: & R : ; . ; 
yaa “ill use . considered a shy young fellow, but 
*My good, honest boy, I would lose every tree, hiya WA Will used to be considered a ly yo or i 


he grew so interested in the conversation that evening 


pom . A J 

Than know that one lie Ke A 

You would tell to me.” nay, 
‘4 

SE 

pa aa 

at 


that the centlemen. noticing it, encouraged him to 


join in with them, and Uncle John was most agree 





4 
= _— —E Gey. ably surprised to find that Will was perfec tly at home 
ames , A Vw A, on the subject, which happened to be the Indian 
“UPS ss problem. Will remembered the gallery days, when 
al vi Tillie was Miss Dawes and he was General Howard; 
seorge Washington carried a famous old gun A’wreath of laurel for Washington bring how they had visited Hampton with Miss Merry; how 
\ soldier was he brave and true. For his life and his deeds so grand. Dr. Eastman (Sam Lacey) had taken them to the Res 


( ' : 1 . . . >] , “l a hero, a royal king. . 1 .. 
He fought with the Indians — how they would run He is crowned tg ; ervations (the end of the Reading table), showing 


, : ‘ , Te praise him throughout our land. 
When Washington came into view! We praise h 
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them his Sioux pictures and told them about his work. 
Sam had spent an hour one day after school with 
Miss Merry, getting ready to “shine,” as he announced, 
conversationally at that reception. Will 
had a good general idea of Indian history and ways, 
and of our work for them, and more than one man 


wondered how that boy came to be so “up” on the 


special 


subject. 

The gallery sessions were very informal, school 
rules were set aside, and only the rules of ordinary 
etiquette prevailed. One could speak when he wished 
to do so, provided, of course, no one else was talking. 
So you see they could not be at all disorderly. 

Sometimes a picture would appear ona certain 
Friday which all would have to ‘give up,” till a week’s 
study of reference books unearthed the mystery. For 
instance, a prune tree in bearing puzzled the whole 
school one day; and not until Lois chanced upon the 
picture of a prune orchard in the far West was the 
puzzle solved. ‘Tillie declared it must be some kind 
of a pear tree, while Mollie was sure that it had “too 
tropical an appearance for a homelike fruit like the 
pear.” 

A picture of Lick observatory was placed on the 
chart one Iriday, and many and wild were the wonder- 
ings about it, though random guessing, of course, did 
not count for the mark. In this gallery, a guess must 
be a certainty. The name did not appear in the gal- 
lery; that never came till the second week, you re- 
member. Will thought it must be a Mohammedan 
mosque; Tim thought so, too, for the “road has a kind 
of Turkish look,” he said. “And the rock in front 
is just like those in Palestine pictures,” Louise de- 
clared. 

“Do you all give up the guess?” asked Miss Merry, 
“for if we are none of us sure about it, we can go right 
to work and prove or disprove our theories.” So they 
began the search. Arthur brought out a collection of 
temples, at Miss Merry’s suggestion, from the Round- 
the-World drawer, and the scholars compared the 
pictures with the various mosques. ‘The first thing to 
do was to compare a building which they knew to be 
a mosque with their gallery cut. They found many 
points of resemblance, but at last Mollie said: ‘There’s 
All 


mosques have a cross or something on the top of the 


one thing different about our picture. these 


dome, and that is wanting in this picture.” 

‘There is one peculiarity in our dome, the reason 
for which I'd very much like to know,” mused Miss 
Merry, thoughtfully. he class took the hint, and 
examined the dome inch by inch. “The mosques 
have not those black lines we find on our two domes,” 
said Lois at last. 

“Could they be shadows?” asked Miss Merry. 

“T don’t see anything to cast any shadow there ; 
and so it must be either paint or 

“An opening of some kind,” concluded Mollie. 

“Oh,” broke out Sam, 
vatory! 

“It’s the Lick observatory, in California!” ex- 
claimed Lois. “You know we had a Round-table 
letter from a school near it, once.” : 

So, gradually, they grew familiar with all the 
famous monuments, buildings, people, pictures, and 
places, as well as various forms of animal life. And 
as they could remember at least a tiny item in regard 
to most of the pictures, after seeing them almost daily 
for perhaps a term, that gallery proved a useful help 
in their general culture. 


“I do believe it’s an obser- 
Don’t you remember Star day?” 


Dot and the New Moon. 
HAVE been told 


That when the new moon first comes into view 
The bright little moon, like a bent silver bow, 


do you think it is true? 


If I see it just over my left shoulder so, 
Bad luck will follow me al! the month through ; 


But I don’t believe much in signs. Do you? 

But the new moon, last night, above the elm-tree, 
Over my right shoulder glanced down at me. 

The pretty new moon, and, you know, that’s a sign 
That the best of good luck will surely be mine. 

I can’t help believing that sign will come true, 
Signs may be silly but, now, wouldn’t you? 


St. Nicholas. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY, 


[The exercise is intended to be a responsive one, be- ° 


tween twelve children, eight girls and four boys, and the 
school as a whole 
The boys should wear brown suits; the girls, dresses of 


red or some other bright color. 
Arrange the children by twos, each couple being a 


trifle taller than the preceding one, in order to form the 
arch, which may be made of gray cardboard, with letters 
and dates of black. 

The card forming the keystone (Washington) should 
be held hy two children. 

Two boys should stand behind the arch and hold the 
laurel wreath above the name; two still taller hold 
crossed flags. ] 


School.— 
O, all the lads and lassies 


Are coming to the town. 
Some wear a coat o’ russet, 
And some a scarlet gown. 


Hark! they gather and they gather, 
See, all are drawing near! 

O, my children, little children, 
What are you doing here? 

They 


Raindrops, Gently Falling from the Sky.’’] 


[Enter children. sing. Tune: ‘Raindrops, 
We come to celebrate the morn, 
That long since to the past has gone, 
When Washington, the good, was born, 
In seventeen thirty-two. 
Chorus.- 
We love this man, so wise and true, 
Who swerved from duty never. 
Like him, we mean our best to do, 
And serve our country ever. 
School. 
What can little folks like you 
Do to help his fame? 
Children, 
O, not much, perhaps, but we 
Can honor his loved name. 


Song. Tune: “Children’s Chorus,” 
the “False Sir Santa Claus.’’—St. 


1882. 


from operetta of 
Nicholas, November, 


Honor him, sing for him, 
Ring all the bells for him, 
Tell to the world what he did for our land. 
Tell how he fought for us, 
Tell all he brought to us, 
Washington, Washington, first in command, 
Washington, Washington, leader so grand. 
What did he do? 
Children,— 
Don't Then, pray you, listen, 
If you'd like to hear us tell 


School. 


> 


you know? 
Something of this brave commander, 
Whom the children love so well; 
First within our hearts so grateful, 
First in peace and first in strife, 
Hear the pages we shall read you, 
Krom his “Book of Life.” 
School. 
Yes, we'll listen while you tell us 
When he came to earth, 
Year and month. What is the record 
Of our hero’s birth? 


February snows were falling, 
February breezes blew, 

When our Washington was born, 
In seventeen thirty-two. 


two parallel rows, lock hands and 
Sing. Tune: ‘Rock- 


{Children form 
swing arms as if rocking a cradle. 
a-by-Baby.’’] 

Rock-a-by baby, taking your rest, 
Cradled from harm on mother’s soft breast. 
Sleep, little one, for soon you must be 
Working for God and humanity. 


Lullaby, vaby, mother shall sing, 
Backward and forward cradle shall swing 
One up above e’er careth for thee, 
Sendeth thee down a nation to free. 
School.—What can you tell us of his boyhood? 
2—Brave and earnest, honest, faithful 
Wise, yet fond of fun, 
Thus he grew from vouth to manhood, 
Our young Washington. 
School.—Tell us something of his early years. 
3.—He, Virginia’s best and bravest, 
Manhood searce had seen 
When the old colonial governor 
Sent him unto Fort Du Quesne. 


White the snow lay in the woodlands, 
Wintry winds ablow,— 

Dauntlessly he braved all danger, 
Faced each lurking foe. 


History and dim tradition 
Bring the tale to me. 
Years and years ago it happened, 
In seventeen fifty-two and three. 
School.—Tell us more of his brave deeds. 


4.—His brave deeds? Ah, no one living 
Can their number tell. 
History says his work was ever 
Wisely done, and well. 


Have you read how savage foemen 
In their battle dress 
Fought with Braddock’s little army 

In the wilderness? 

Do you know whose skill and courage 

Kept the men alive? 

Washington! and this all happened 

In seventeen fifty-five. 

School.—What part had he in the war for independence? 
5.—When the weary war with England 

For our rights begun, 

Then the nation, all together, 

Called for Washington. 

Called to him to be their leader 

Through the cruel war, 

Till, ali bannerless and broken, 

England’s conquered hosts they saw 
School.—How long was he the nation’s leader? 
Children.- 

Till the cruel war was ended, 
And was broken every chain, 
Then, his work all done, our leader 
To his home returned again. 


School.—-Was his work now done? 


Children.— 
Nay, the nation he had cradled 
In its earliest years 
Called again for Washington 
To calm their doubts and fears. 
Faithfully to do his duty 
E’er was his intent. 
In the ranks once more we find him, 
Our first president. 
School.- 
Child.— 
Eight long years the nation prospered, 
So the olden records tell, 
While our leader Washington 
Wisely ruled, and well. 


How long did he hold that office? 


Song. Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland.” 

What name is this we hold so dear? 
Washington, ‘tis Washington. 

Whom do we honor and revere? 
Washington, our Washington. 

Though o’er his head we drop a tear, 

Yet death for him held ne’er a fear; 

His name shall brighter grow each year, 
Washington, great Washington. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELLIOT. 


RED glass makes everything seen through it red 
While blue glass turns everything blue; 
So when every one seems to you selfish or crose, 
Perhaps the real fault is in you! 
— Selected. 





